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ICELAND WINS 





Grants Full Parliamentary Suffrage to 


Women 





Parliament of 
ill women over 25 years of age 


givel 








the right to vote for members of Par 

liament on the same terms as men. 
NO REPEAL 

Of Equal Suffrage Attempted in 


Colorado 


The session of the Colorado Legis- 
; over, and nobody even intro- 
much-heralded measure 


lature 
duced that 
for the repeal of woman suffrage. 


ONE DAY 





A Common Sentence for White-Slave 


Traders in Pittsburg 





Pittsburg women are indignant over 
the light sentences given in white- 
In some cases where 
the accused pleaded guilty, the judge 
imposed a punishment of one day in 
jail n only one of about a dozen 
cases was a sentence given severe 
enough to serve as a warning or a de- 
terre o others. 


slave cases. 





DR. CHARLES AKED 


Preaches Suffrage Sermon Before 5000 
Persons at California University 





Dr. Aked recently preached the 
baccalaureate sermon in the Greek 
Theater, Berkeley, before the gradu- 
ating class of the University of Cali- 
fornia (co-edueational) and an audi- 
ence of 5000 persons. He preached a 
fine suffrage sermon, saying that the 
cities looked forward to the enfran- 
chised women of Afmerica for a solu- 
tion of their problems. The College 
Equal Suffrage League had asked him 


® include some suffrage in his ser- 
mon, but probably he would have done 
SO anyway. Berkeley is a hot-bed of 


6 Suffrage, so the California suf- 
rag were particularly pleased. 


TO FOLLOW US 


) Called in British House of 
Commons to Progress of Woman 
Suffrage in United States 


progress of woman suffrage in 
ted States was brought for- 
; an argument in the British 





Atten 





Hou 


® of Commons, in the debate 
watel esulted in the big majority of 
he ‘8 for the suffrage bill. Mr. 
“ogy Lansbury, the member for 
He : ‘ Bromley, said: “Let the 
—. Onasaer what is happening in 
Cal pages i States. Only this year the 
ert & Legislature has agreed to 
a . dines State the question of the 
Kar a pte of women, and in 
thing * Oregon, and Nevada the same 
a os, been done. (He might now 
buree  eonsin.) Miss Sylvia Pank- 
Sears “as actually allowed on the 
aren... Veta! State Legislatures, to 
Ful)... matter before the members. 
Washi; rage has been granted in 


te esis and as a result a mayor 
“a — removed from office for do- 
Seen he ought not to do—an 

St unheard-of thing before.” 


Iceland has 











No. 20. 











25—PLAN TO ATTEND 





THE NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION WILL BE HE!.D AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, OCTOBER 19 to 








UNIQUE PARADE 





English Suffrage Procession in 
Coronation Week Wili Break 
All Records — Interesting 
Features 





London's population will be almost 
doubled during June. People from all 
parts of the British Empire, as well 
as sightseers from other countries, 
will flock to the coronation. The suf- 
frage leaders, with their usual sa- 
gacity, have planned a monster pro- 
cession for June 17, to bring the ques- 
tion of women’s enfranchisement be- 
fore the thousands gathered in Lon- 
don from all the ends of the earth. 


Procession Five Miles Long 


The procession is expected to break 
all records. It will be five miles long, 
and it is estimated that more than 
40,000 persons will march. 


Many Societies Represented 


Every suffrage society in the coun- 


try has been invited to take part. 


LAmongst those who have already sig- 


nified their intention to co-operate 
with the Women’s Social and Politi- 
cal Union (Mrs. Pankhurst’s associa- 
tion), are the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, the great 
non-militant association of which Mrs. 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett is presi- 
dent; the Conservative and Unionist 
Women’s Franchise Society, the Wo- 
men's Freedom League, the New Con- 
stitutional Society for Women’s Suf- 
frage, the Church (of England) 
League for Women’s Suffrage, the 
Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society, 
the Free Church (Nonconformist) 
League, the Actresses’ Franchise 
League, the Women Writers’ Suffrage 
League, the Scottish University Wom- 
en's Suffrage Union, the Irish Wom- 
en’s Franchise League, the Women’s 
Tax Resistance League, the Younger 
Suffragiets, the Suffrage Atelier, the 
Men's League for Woman’s Suffrage, 
the Men's Political Union for Women’s 
Enfranchisement, Men's Committee 
for Justice to Women, Cambridge 











HUNNEWELL’S MAYOR 





Attorney-General of Kansas Tells 
Mrs. Ella S. Wilson the Whole 
Power of the State Will 
Uphold Her 





A despatch from Topeka, dated May 
19, says: 

“Smile and do not take too seriously 
the comment made by citizens. When 
one enters public service he or she 
must be prepared to take criticism. 
All the little doings of a public officer 
occupying the high position of mayor 
are the subject of free comment on 
the part of free citizenship.” This was 
the advice sent Mrs. Ella Wilson, 
Mayor of Hunnewell, Kan., in a letter 
recently by Attorney-General John S. 
Dawson. The mayor had complained 
to Governor Stubbs, who referred the 
matter to the attorney-general. 

In closing his letter, Mr. Dawson 
says: e 

“I can assure you that you will be 
protected in your rights, and the laws 
of the State and the city ordinances 
of your town will be obeyed if it takes 
the whole power of the State of Kan- 
sas to back you up.” 

The attempt of the five men who 
compose the City Council of Hunne- 
well to drive Mrs. Ella Wilson, the 
woman mayor, out of office has not 
succeeded so far. Mrs. Wilson, as !s 
her right, has called a meeting of the 
City Council for Monday night. The 
councilmen are opposed to Mrs. Wil- 
son because of her expressed deter- 
mination to close up the poolrooms, 
drive out the “bootleggers’” and make 
a general cleanup of the town. First 
the councilmen tried to count her out 
after she had won the election by ope 
vote, and, failing in that, have at 
tempted to ignore her altogether. Mrs. 
Wilson is a woman of learning and de- 
termination, and in her struggle 
against the Council has the ful) sup- 
port of the better element of the town. 
While some of her supporters have 
been angered into threats of violence 
against the councilmen, she has cau- 
tioned against that, and has advised 


WOMEN VOTERS 





Secure Many Improved Laws for 
Women and Children in Utah 





Mrs. Elizabeth M. Cohen cf Salt 
Lake City, chairman of the Industrial 
Committee of the Utah State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, sends an in- 
teresting account of the women’s work 
with the Legislature that has just 
closed.. They secured a number of 
bills for the benefit of women and 
children. Mrs. Cohen says, “If women 
had not the vote, we should not have 
succeeded.” The opposition was very 
strong. For the first time, the Mor- 
mon and Gentile women did team 
work, and pulled together. Her full 
report is as follows: 

Efforts for Early Closing 

In the winter of 1909, a few women, 
comprising the Executive Board of the 
Woman’s League of Salt Lake City, 
met with the President, Mrs. C. H. 
McMahon, and discussed the probabili- 
ties of inducing the merchants of the 
city té close their stores at 6 o’clock 
on Saturday nights, and also the 
nights before Christmas. 

Petitioning the Merchants 

A committee was appointed and a 
petition to the merchants formulated. 
The committee received gracious 
treatment from the merchants, but 
were told that, while they favored the 
movement, it would be impossible to 
comply with the request of the 
League, as they had placed their 
advertising for the Christmas trade, 
and {t would mean a great financial 
loss to them. However, they prom- 
ised to co-operate with the League in 
the effort to secure this reform late 
in the spring of 1910. 

In May, 1910, the State Federation 
Committee, aided by the Rev. Peter 
Simpkin of the Phillips Congregation- 
al Church, called on the merchants 
and asked them to sign an agreement 
to close their stores at 6 o’clock Sat- 
urday evenings during ten menths of 
the year, and at 1 o’clock Saturday af- 
ternoons during July and August. 
With the exception of one of the larg- 
est department stores in the city, they 


ALL FOR WOMEN 





| Members of Every Party in British 
| Parliament Give Majority Vote 
for Woman Suffrage 








| An analysis of the recent over- 
| whelming vote of 255 to 88 for woman 
suffrage in the House of Commons 
brings out the significant fact that the 
bill was supported by a majority of 
the members of every party. of the 
Liberals, 145 voted for it, and 36 
against it; of the Unionists (Tories), 
53 for and 43 against; of the Irish 
Nationalists, 31 for and 9 against; 
while of the Labor members, 26 voted 
for it and none against it. Mr. F. W. 
Pethick Lawrence writes in Votes for 
Women: \ 

“Friday last in the House of Coni- 
mons saw the complete collapse of 
the anti-suffragists. During the last 
few years I have sat through all the 
debates on woman suffrage in the 
House of Commons, and have heard 
the anti-suffragist case put with clev- 
erness and confidence. This year 
there seemed to be no life left in our 
opponents; they were fighting for a 
lost cause, and they knew it. Their 
sallies of humor did not amuse the 
House, their pathos did not move it, 
their eloquence did not rouse even 
their own followers to passing enthu- 
siasm. They admitted the unreliabil- 
ity of their own figures, they hedged 
on the main issue, they produced ar- 
guments mutually destructive, and 
when it came to a division they were 
only able to muster §8 members in 
all—not half as many as the anti- 
suffragist vote of last year, scarcely 
more than one-third of the numbers ef 
their opponents, and actually less 
than one-seventh of the whole House!” 





SWEDEN’S PIONEER 





Remarkable Work of Mrs. Ann Mar- 
gret Holmgren for Woman Suffrage 





By Gulli -Petrini. 
Woman’s 
Poulsson 


Translated for The 
Journal by Laura BE. 


We talk of a faith that can remove 
mountains. If we wish to find a full- 
fledged representative of such a faith, 
we need seek no further than Fru Ann 
Margret Holmgren. She was 60 years 
old Jast February, and, looking back 
on the work she has accomplished, one 
can only marvel that it could all have 
been done in 60 years. Her faith is as 
warm, bright and youthful as ever— 
the faith that, in spite of all life can 
bring of violence and injustice, right- 
eousness must conquer in the end. It 
was through this faith that she over- 
came so many difficulties when she 
undertook to awaken political interest 
and a consciousness of social responsi- 
bility among women throughout the 
Kingdom of Sweden. 

Her Childhood and Eduoation 
Ann Margret Holmgren was born on 
the ancestral estate of Hessle, in Upp- 
land, Feb. 17, 1850. Her parents were 
Nils Tersmeden, Chamberlain to the 
king, and Augusta Cedarstrom. She 
grew up on the estate and received 
the careful training customary for a 
young lady of the nobility at that day. 
Probably the greatest freedom allowed 
her was a promenade with her gover- 
ness in the public street. Her father 
was politically a strict conservative, 
but broad-minded enough to interest 
himself in the education of his daugh- 
ters. Even if many of the ideals treas- 
ured up by the young Ann Margret 
during that time were changed or de- 
stroyed when she came into closer 
contact with life than one does in an 
old country seat, she has always cher- 
ished the memory of her parents for 
their uprightness and goodness, and 
has never ceased to feel the attraction 
of that delicacy of perception and tact 
in behavior which is the mark of the 
best aristocracy. 

Marries at Nineteen 
At nineteen she became the wife of 
the well-known physiologist, Frithiof 
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PIONEERS 





By F. K. Gifford 





Oh, a fickle thing is the smile of 
Spring, 
And brave are the buds that blow, 
And dear to the heart are the flowers 
that start 
When the woods are full of snow. 


But what care they for the frost of 
May, 
Or the time when friends are few, 
If they may smile for the little while 
Ere the golden dream cones true? 


“What matter,” they said, “if we lie 
dead, 
When all the fair things blow? 
Dear to the heart are the flowers that 
start , 
When the woods are full of snow. 


Then let’s be bold, O hearts of gold, 
When friends are few or none; 
And work and smile for the little 

while 
Ere winter snows are gone. 


We will not wait for a kinder fate, 
Till all the fair things blow, 
But choose our part with the flowers 
that start 
When the woods are full of snow. 
—The Coming Nation. 





LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 





The Woman’s Journal begins with 
this issue to publish each week an- 
swers to questions which have been 
sent to leading lawyers throughout 
the nation and to State Presidents. 

The questions, and the set of an- 
swers for Kansas, appears today. Pre- 
serve these, especially the questions, 
for later issues will have no questions, 
and only answers to correspond with 
the question number. 

Next week will come answers from 
Virginia, as prepared by Timberlake 
and Nelson of Staunton, Va. 

C. W. McCulloch. 
Questions 

1. Does the wife after marriage 
own her clothes and other personal 
property owned by her before mar- 
riage? 

2. Does a wife own her wages 
earned outside the home? Can she by 
law enforce payment for her -services 
performed in the home for husband 
and children? 

3. What authority has the husband 
over his wife’s real estate or the ren- 
tals therefrom? 

4. May a wife convey her separate 
property without her husband's con- 
sent? 

Can a wife’s separate property be 
levied on for family necessaries or- 
dered by her, and if the necessaries 
are consumed by the family can she 
secure repayment? 

6. Does the law secure to a wife 
any portion of the family income free 
from husbandly dictation? 

7. What share has a wife in the 
surplus of property, real or personal, 
accumulated by their joint efforts af- 
ter marriage, or does a liusband take 
this surplus in his own name? 

8. Has a husband any other control 
over his wife’s personal property or 
liberty except that which comes from 
his general control over the family 
pocketbook? 

9. Are spouses’ interests in each 
other’s real estate equal, and do they 
inherit equally from each other and 
from a deceased child? 

10. Is the wife entitled to a voice 
in the choice of the family home? 

11. What is the punishment for 
wife-desertion? 

12. What are the legal causes for 
divorce, and are they the same for 
both spouses? 

13. Is a wife legally responsible for 
the support of the children and her 
husband? 

14. Has she a right to share in the 
children’s earnings? 

15. Is a father liable for some fam- 
ily expense for wife or child, if the 
expense is one of which he disap- 
proves? 

16. Is a wife entitled to a share in 
the guardianship and control of the 
children, so that her wishes may guide 
in the choice of church, school, cloth- 
ing, medicine and work? 

17. Can a father will away from a 
mother the custody of their unborn 
child? 

18. Are husband and wife legally 
competent to testify for or against 
each other when either one is a party 
in an action of law? 

19. May a wife make contracts or 
enter partnerships without her hus- 
band’s consent? 

20. Are the public schools, from the 
lowest grade to the State university, 
open to girls on the same terms as to 
boys? Are women represented on the 
Boards of Control of these various 
schools? 

21. Are women employed in the 
higher positions in these schools? 

22. Do the salaries paid the women 
average as high as the salaries paid 
the men? If not, what ratio do they 
bear to the salaries paid men? 

23. Are any of the County Super- 


intendents of Schools Women? Has 
any State Superintendent been a 
woman? 


24. For what school officers may 


women vote? How many others are 
there? 





25. Are the professional schools 
open to women? 

m6. Are women admitted to the 
bar? 

27. To what elective offices are 
women eligible through special enact- 
ment, and to what because of law- 
makers’ omission of words “male” or 
“men”? Are these positions salaried? 

28. May the apparent equal justice 
of your civil service laws be evaded if 
a head of department prefers a man 
rather than a woman who may have 
had higher marks? 

29. yo any women on the Boards 
of Control of State charitable institu- 
tions? 

30. Must women matrons, keepers, 
physicians or nurses be employed in 
the State and county and city institu- 
tions having the custody of women 
and girls? 

81. Are women physicians received 
as jurors in insanity cases where the 
statute may provide that one of the 
jurors shall be a physician? 

32. Does your law prohibit night 
work of women and girls? 

33. Does your law provide sanitary 
regulations for factories and shops 
where women are employed, or pre- 
scribe hours of labor? 

34. What is the “age of consent”? 

35. What is the minimum punish- 
ment for rape? 

36. What is the punishment for 
bastardy? 

37. Is seduction counted a crime or 
a misdemeanor? 

88. Is there any adequate law 
against taking indecent liberties with 
young girls? 


39. What is the punishment for 
pandering? 
40. What classes of persons are 


disfranchised? May lapse of time or 
efforts by the disfranchised enable 
them to become eligible? 

41. Is women’s taxpaying as a 
qualification for voting recognized in 
your State? 

42. For what offices have women 
the right to vote, and on what mat- 
ters? 

43. For the election of what officers 
has the Legislature the power to ex- 
tend suffrage to women? 

44. Is it necessary that a constitu- 
tional amendment be passed before 
women be allowed to vote for certain 
officers? If so, what are these offi- 
cers? 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 
Legal Adviser N. A. W. S. A. 





Kansas 





Assistant Attorney General. 
Answers 

1. Yes. 

2. (a) Yes. (b) No. 

3. None over her separate property. 

4. No, neither can a husband with- 
out his wife’s consent. 

5. (a) Yes. (b) No. 

6. No. 

7. Not applicable in Kansas. 

8. No control. 


9. Yes. 

10. No. 

11. None. 

12. The same for both. 


First, when either of the parties had 
a former husband or wife living at 
time of subsequent marriage. Second: 
abandonment for one year. Third: 
adultery. Fourth: impotency. Fifth: 
when the wife at the time of her mar- 
riage was pregnant by another than 
her husband. Sixth: extreme cruelty. 
Seventh: fraudulent contract. Eighth: 
habitual drunkenness. Ninth: Gross 
neglect of duty. Tenth: the convic- 
tion of a felony and imprisonment in 
the- penitentiary therefor, subsequent 
to the marriage. 

13. No. 

14. The same as husband has. 

15. Yes. 


16. Yes. 
17. No. 
18. No. 
19. Yes. 


20. (a) Yes. (b) Some of them, but 
not State schools. 
21. About one-quarter of them. 
No. 


238. (a) Yes. (b) No. 
24. (a) All. (b) None. 
25. Yes. 


27. By special enactment to city 
and school. Some are salaried. 


28. Yes. 
29. Yes. 
30. They can be if asked for. 


31. They never have been. There 
is no law to prevent. 

32. 0. 
33. Nothing special for women if 
ovér sixteen. 

34. Eighteen. 

35. Five years in penitentiary. 

36. None. 

37. A misdemeanor. 

38. None, except as to rape. 

39. None. 

40. Section 171. 

41. No. 

42. Municipal and school suffrage 
are granted women in Kansas. 

43. City and school—also presiden- 
tial suffrage. 

44. (a) Yes. (b) 
county. 


State and 


ns 


HUNNEWELL’S MAYOR 


(Concluded from Page 161.) 
the people to let the courts settle the 
matter. 

Meantime, Mrs. Rose Osborn, the 
chief of police, is acting on appoint- 
ment without confirmation by the 
Council, but beyond the arrest of com- 
mon offenders she has been unable to 


accomplish any of the work laid out 
for her. Because-of the Council's ac- 
tion it has been impossible for Mrs. 
Wilson to appoint a police judge who 
will take any action against the boot- 
leggers and poolroom proprietors. 

Mrs. Wilson, in her complaint to the 
Governor, said the councilmen re- 
fused to meet at the place she named, 
and she also told of a cartoon from 
a Glasgow, Scotland, paper, in which 
the woman police officer of Hunnewell 
was shown arresting a burly burglar. 
“Don’t twist my arm,” sald the bur- 
glar, “I'll go quietly.” 

Under the cartoon was poetry, and 
this and the picture were criticised by 
the mayor. Some excitement was 
created the other afternoon when Mrs. 
Osborn went into a store owned by 
one of the councilmen and tore down 
this cartoon. 

“Mrs. Wilson was present when the 
carton was torn down,” said one of 
her friends, “but it was not the pic- 
ture so much that was objectionable 
as the verses which were typewritten 
and pinned to it.” 


POOR MISS COUZINS! 





The St. Louis Republic says: 

“Miss Phoebe W. Couzins is 
stranded at the Terminal Hotel in 
this city with scarcely enough money 
to buy her meals. 

“Miss Couzins has been at the Ter- 
minal Hotel for more than three 
weeks, and was forced yesterday to 
appeal to friends to lend her enough 
money to buy a ticket back to Wash- 
ington. She is more than 60 years 
old and an invalid. 

“She came to St. Louis in an en- 
deavor to collect an annuity settled 
upon her for life in 1908, but which 
recently has not been paid. 

“Miss Couzins has been actively in- 
terested against woman suffrage and 
prohibition for six years, and has 
made public addresses in New York 
State and elsewhere against woman 
suffrage and prohibition. 

“When seen in her rooms on the 
fourth floor of the Terminal Hotel, 
Miss Couzins was bitter in her denun- 
ciation of the treatment which she 
alleges has been meted out to her by 
those who settled the life annuity upon 
her. She produced signed letters 
from officials of the United States 
Brewing Association agreeing to al- 
low her $250 a month for the remain- 
der of her life for the work she had 
done in the interest of the brewers 
prior to 1908. 

“The monthly payments ceased, she 
said, after that year, and efforts by 
her to locate the cause failed. She 
Says she can assign no reason why 
her former friends and employers 
have deserted her, except that of poli- 
tics.” 


—_—_. 


THE B. U. STUDENTS’ PLAY 





The performance of “How the Vote 
Was Won,” by the Boston University 
Equal Suffrage League, went off with 
great applause and without any at- 
tempt at disorder. The amateur 
actors took their parts remarkably 
well, not the least admired being the 
little dog, which barked at the right 
time with zeal and emphasis. Those 
taking part were: Messrs. William 
D. Shapiro and Fragk Mitchell, Misses 
Adella MacMillan, Annie Bernau, 
Florence Raymond, Jennie D. Loit- 
man, Agnes E. Brown, Elsie Camp 
and Marcia Bartlett, and Mrs. Franklin 
Walter, Jr. The performers had been 
coached by Mrs, B. F. Pitman. Some 
day, all those who took part will be 
proud of having done so. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Rev. Annie P, Bailey is to be the 


Memorial Day orator at North Dana 
Mass. 


Miss Dorothy Whitney has given a 
thousand dollars to the Women’s 
Political Union of New York, 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont has been 
elected a school trustee of East 
Meadow, Hempstead, L. I, by a very 
large majority. It is said that most of 
the votes were cast by women. 

Mrs. W. P. Hillix of Canyon City 
was among the delegates appointed by 
g0v. Shafroth of Colorado to the Third 
National Peace Conference in Balti- 
more. 

Dr. Annice Jeffreys Myers, for many 
years one of Oregon’s active suffra- 





gists, and a generous friend of poor 


girls, has just passed away. Her be- 
reaved husband will have the sympa- 
thy of their wide circle of friends in 
this great loss. A fuller obituary will 
appear later. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller of 
Geneva, N. Y., a pioneer suffragist, 
and one of the loveliest and most be- 
loved of women, passed away this 
week, at a very advanced age. An 
obituary will appear later. 

Miss Caroline Kline has lately been 
appointed a truant officer in Jersey 
City, N. J., and the Board of Education 
has asked the Police Commissioners to 
grant her a police badge like those 
worn by the five male truant officers, 
The Police Commissioners have ap- 
plied to the Corporation Counsel to 
know whether they can legally do so. 

Mrs. Maud Nathan, arrayed in a 
shawl and a hoop skirt in the style of 
50 years ago, took the negative in a 
woman suffrage debate at the West 
End Republican Club in New York the 
other day, and argued with as much 
fervor as if she had been a real “Anti.” 
She declared that dogs and cats should 
have the ballot before women, because 
they had never sought it. Dorothy Dix 
took the other side, and her wit 
called out almost continuous applause. 
The debate between these two brilliant 
women must have been richly worth 
hearing. 

Miss Alice Pestor is president of the 
Abigail Adams Equal Suffrage Club, 
just organized at Garvanza, Cal., under 
a big oak tree on the grounds of Dr. 
Louise M. Richter. The members are 
nineteen girls ranging from 14 to 20 
years of age. They cannot vote this 
vear if the suffrage amendment carries, 
but they are enthusiastic, and will do 
all they can to help the campaign. 
They propose,to form a glee club, act 
as ushers at suffrage meetings, and en- 
roll new recruits. The young girls 
signed the constitution on a table 
draped with the American flag, under 
the spreading boughs of the great oak, 
and will hold a meeting there every 
Monday afternoon. Each member 
went away waving a yellow and black 
suffrage pennant. 


UNIQUE PARADE 


(Continued from Page 161.) 
University Men’s League, Hastings 


Propaganda League, Fabian Women's 
Group, Gymnastic Teachers’ Suffrage 
Society, International Suffrage Club, 
West Essex Women’s Suffrage So- 
ciety. There will also be a group from 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb, and a 
group representing the Ethical Socie- 
ties. 

It will not only be the greatest pro- 
cession of women ever organized in 
the world’s history, but will also be 
representative of the entire woman- 
hood of the Empire. 


Women From Many Lands. 

Walking in its ranks will be dele- 
gates from every part of the British 
dominions. The imperial note will be 
further emphasized in a symbolic 
“Pageant of Empire.” 

Every profession and occupation 
will be represented. Women who 
have won distinction in their own 
lines will be present in large num- 
bers, among them Mrs. Hertha 
Ayrton, member of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and Miss Ethel 
Smyth, Mus. Doc., the English com- 
poser who occupies a unique position 
among musicians. Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, author of “The Convert” and 
“The Magnetic North,” will lead a 
large contingent of women writers. 
The best known and most popular 
actresses will head the division that 
represents the stage, and in the ranks 
will be found many women play- 
wrights. 

The women who have won honors 
in the universities will march wear- 
ing their academic robes. 

Lady Cockburn, wife of Sir John 
Cockburn, late Agent-General for 
South Australia, will lead the Aus- 
tralian section. Lady Macmillan, wife 
of Sir Arthur Macmillan, K.C., M.G., 
will walk in front of the contingent 


from New South Wales. Miss Vida 
Goldstein will represent Victoria, 


the last to be enfranchised of the Aus- 
tralian States. 

Lady Stout, wife of the Lord Chief 
Justice of New Zealand, will lead 
New Zealand. South Africa will be 
led by Mrs. Saul Solomon, widow of 
the late Saul Solomon, known as 
“the Gladstone of South Africa.” She 
is Honorary President of the South 
African Women’s Federation, and is 





and St. Leonard’s Woman’s Suffrage, 


highly respected for the co 
has shown in her championshj 
this movement. Miss Nina - “* 
President of the Women’s Seiaae 
League of Johannesburg, Will as 
the same section. = 
In the Historical Pagean; of W 
men, representing the grea; ina, 
personalities of English history = 
Boadicea to Florence Nigitings 
will march 350 women. includj * 
Lady Isabel Margesson, the Hon, nn 
Blyth, Miss Annan Bryce, and See 
others, , 
There will be groups of Workin 
women, sweated women, factory vat, 
ers, nurses from all the chier Li 
hospitals, typists, teachers, 2: 
and gymnastic teachers 
mothers of families, a 
gaged in domestic 
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from 
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“Votes for Women” says: a 

“It is not merely a demons:, ition of 
numbers, not merely an index of the 
public opinion behind the Enfranchigse. 
ment Bill that will be seen by tho men 
and women in the street: above all 
the procession of June 17 wil] ja ym. 
bolic of the new sense of solidarity 
amongst women, who have realized to. 
day a sense of unity which no differ. 
ence of class or status or creed can 


touch. Women outside the Empire are 
joining with their sisters on this great 
and joyful occasion, because even the 
confines of Empire cannot limi: 
great world-wide union.” 


this 


There will be a Canadian section 
and a picturesque Indian contingent 
in native dress. There will be a 
Scandinavian section, representing 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland. 
and, it is hoped, Iceland, where Par. 
liamentary suffrage has just been 
given to women. There will be 
French, German, Austrian and Hun- 
garian divisions, each headed hy a 
woman in national or symboli 

There will be a _ contingent of 
Welsh women, singing national airs 
and wearing the Welsh costume 
Some of the dresses to be used on 
this occasion are said to be 
hundred years old. Mrs. Annan 
Bryce is organizing the Scottish sec- 
tion. 


dress. 


over a 


The Irish Contingent 
The Irish contingent will be 
with special interest. Miss Lennox 
is arranging it, and every Irish suffra- 
gist in London has been asked “to 
consider herself for the next few 
weeks an ‘Irish Whip’ and beat up 
all her acquaintances.” 
Women Sanitary Inspectors 
Health Officers will form a di 
by themselves. 


viewed 


and 


ision 


The Paper-Sellers 
Miss Helen Craggs is organizing 
the brigade that will sell “Votes for 
Women” along the route. She sends 
out this appeal: 


“In the past our mothers were the 
pioneers of this movement. Many spent 
their lives in working for the vote. To- 
day it is we younger women who are 
carrying on the fight. But on June 17 
there will be a chance for our children, 
the third generation, to do their share 
before the victory is won. So in ad- 
dition to the army of women whiv have 
offered to help us on that day, we make 
a special appeal to the boys and girls 
to come forward as volunteers for 
paper-selling.” 


The Women’s Freedom League 
Every Suffrage Association in the 
parade will have its own special al 


rangement. Thus the Women’s !'ree 
dom League will make its part of the 
procession representative of he 
League’s constitution and the main 
events in its history, in chronological 
order. First will come its Na‘ional 


Executive Committee, with a beaut 


ful new banner; then the different 
local branches, each with its banner. 
Then will come a regiment of paper: 


sellers, selling its organ, “The Vole 
Next will march the women who he’ 
been in prison; then the women 
on a given day rose up in different 
police courts all over England «nd 
protested, when the first case inv? 
ing a woman was called, against thé 
trial and condemnation of women ¥™ 
der laws which they had no voice in 
making. Then will come the tax 
sisters, who let their goods be oar 
as a protest against taxation without 
representation; then those ¥H° 
chained themselves to the grille 
the ladies’ gallery in the House ot 
Commons; then the women who took 
part in “the silent siege” © the 
House, standing in silence at all ‘he 
entrances for a length of time #8" 
gating more than 10,000 hours, hold: 
ing suffrage petitions in their hands 
as a sign that they wanted an inter 
view with Mr. Asquith; then the *° 
men who showed their indignatio™ * 
his refusal by pouring into the ballot 


who 
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ondsey a harmless mix- 
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scribed in all the asso- 


g at Berm 


cals, peng ROE as corrosive 

ciated oor representing the 

acid. nes 1910 will follow, with mem- 

—_ . ve white flags, and then a 

pers carryile 

census Protest banner. 

Then will come six banners bear- 
, titles and dates of the vari- 
as portant pills since 1870 which 
valyneote their second reading but 
oe por peer allowed to come up for 
third reading and final vote. Next 
wil] march 71 men carrying banners 
representing the 71 municipalities 
which have petitioned Parliament in 
favor of the present Dill. By that 
time the number will very likely 
reach 100, for new city and town 
councils are reported every week as 
paving taken such action. Among 
the municipal governments already in 
the list are London, Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dun- 
jee, Manchester, Birmingham and 
Liverpoo!. The women workers will 
come next in nine different sections— 
graduates, teachers, civil servants, 
nurses, athletes, agricultural women, 
business women, factory workers and 
sweated workers. 

The rear of the procession will be 
brought up by a banner representing 
how much money unfranchised wo- 
men have cost the Government by 
their protests. For a long time all 
the cabinet ministers went about 
guarded by big squads of police, and 
every city where a cabinet minister 
was to speak was in a virtual state 
of siege, with hundreds of policemen 
called out at great expense to try to 
keep women from asking the minister 
why he would not let the suffrage 
pill come up for third reading and 
final 1 This section of the pa- 
rade should*appeal to taxpayers. 

One pleasant thing about the pro- 
cession that all the principal Suf- 
frage Associations will take part. At 
one t feeling between the mili- 
tants and non-militants in England 
ran so high that they could not march 
together, and so held separate pro- 
cessions 
The one unlucky thing is that the 
coronation festivities and the meeting 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance at Stockholm come at the 
same time. As the English proces- 
sion fixed for the date when it 
would impress the coronation crowds, 
suffragists who would have liked to 
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SWEDEN’S PIONEER 
( luded from page 161.) 


professor in Upsala Uni- 
thus entering another world, 
n scientific and general inter- 
Although her children absorbed 
e and strength to a high de 
he had nine, eight of whom, 
eighteen grandchildren, are still 
she nevertheless took the live- 
interest in her husband’s work. 
a Centre of Discussion. 
struggle between natural scl- 
and old-time dogmatism which 
harp in the latter half of the 
\ury was waged hotly in Up- 
this struggle she saw her 
i stand unreservedly for the 
ith and straight thinking and 


rect opposition to prejudice and 
Intrigue 


Her home became a resort 
ose who dared to think on the 
us of the day. It was a free 
f thought, wherein all these 
were talked over and argued 


nterest in Various Societies 


Fru Holmgren joiged the student so- 
“ety, “Verdandi,” and took part in its 
Work ond debates. She was also 
‘armly interested in the establishing 
* the Northern Museum, ard must 
— one of the oldest honorary 
nein ’s connected with it. The peace 
a had a warm place in Fru 
oie ” Y heart, where it is closely 
Her... that of votes for.women. 
“slay “ctation is that when women 
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‘ Prof. Holmgren was called 


tse kholm, and a few years after 
The «., y home was established there. 
eles Pim just at the time when the 
ginning _ Women movement was be- 
Predrix. ° take definite form. The 

‘a Bremer Association had, of 
Course, 


advocated. woman’s . equality 





with man and had also worked for it; 
but so exacting had been the labors of 
the association for the economic free- 
dom of women that its agitation for 
votes for women could not be carried 
on as vigorously as was desirable. 
Suffrage Association Formed 

In 1902, therefore, a special society 
was formed, with political votes for 
women as its object. This gave the 
Starting point; but the swift spread of 
the movement over the whole country 
was almost solely due to Fru Holm- 
gren. After Stockholm had set the 
example, societies for votes for women 
were soon founded in Gothenberg and 
Lund, but no one then believed that 
such societies could be formed in 
smaller cities—no one except Fru 
Holmgren. Men described to her how 
slow and difficult the work had been 
for them when they undertook to 
arouse public opinion in favor of ex- 
tending suffrage for men, although 
they had the advantage of several 
newspapers as allies. 

She Saw the Time Was Ripe 

When Fru Holmgren wrote to peo- 
ple in various places where she wished 
to present her cause, lively assur- 
ances came back from almost all that 
no interest was taken in the subject 
and that such a thing as founding a 
society was not to be thought of. Did 
this daunt Fru Holmgren? Not a bit! 
What stands out as her unexampled 
service to the cause of votes for 
women in Sweden is that she per- 
ceived that, in spite of everything, the 
time was ripe for woman’s political 
freedom. She understood that woman, 
cast out of the home and into public 
life by force of circumstances, would 
inevitably discover much injustice and 
heart-breaking sorrow; but that no 
sooner would the thought be awakened 
that woman had public duties to fulfil, 
duties from which society could not 
excuse her, than she would be willing 
to undertake those duties and help 
toward diminishing social injustice. 

A “Tour of Awakening” 

So convinced was Fru Holmgren of 
the sacred justice of her mission that 
no deterring voices could hold her 
back. She enquired among friends and 
acquaintances until she learned of 
some person in each town who would 
receive her and help her in making 
arrangements for her lecture. When 
she had succeeded thus far, she would 
put the town on the list of those she 
was to visit. And so, in the spring of 
1903, she set out on her wonderful tour 
of “awakening’—wonderful in that it 
succeeded. Wherever she came she 
won people, and in one locality after 
another sprang up societies for votes 
for women. 

Put Life Into New Recruits 

The new disciples were wunaccus- 
tomed to appearing before an audi- 
ence, they were timid and doubtful; 
but Fru Holmgren knew how to put 
life into them. More than one of those 
who now stand in the front rank of 
fighters for votes for women have in 
earlier days explained in vain to Fru 
Holmgren that they were utterly in- 
capable of being chairman of a socl- 
ety; but they were persuaded by Fru 
Holmgren to try. It was always bet- 
ter to have some one than no one, she 
would argue, and when the first con- 
quest over bashfulness was achieved 
all would go well. 

National Suffrage Union Formed 

Fru Holmgren’s first tour was 
through middle and southern Sweden, 
where she visited 75 towns or villages, 
establishing societies in more than 50 
of them. These societies afterwards 
joined together in a National Union 
for Political Votes far Woren, of 
whose executive committee Fru Holm- 
gren became secretary. 

In the autumn of 1903 she went to 
northern Sweden, traveling as far up 
as Kiruna. If one were to trace out 
all the places in which Fru Holmgren 
has made addresses during these 
tours, it" would amount to quite a lit: 
tle lesson in Swedish geography. 


A Wide Correspondence 

In localities where she had not suc- 
ceeded at first in forming a society, 
ske kept alive the interest which a 
few people had shown by writing en- 
couraging letters, or she sent some 
other speakers to them, until by de- 
grees societies were established in 
these places too. She kept up a lively 
communication with all the societies 
and helped them in overcoming ‘their 
difficulties. , It is characteristic of the 
spirit which possessed her that when 
a society in a little village was going 
to be dissolved because. its chairmau 
was moving away, Fru Ilolmgren 
wrote to the members asking if they 


while poor people were still being 
auctioned off in Sweden. The convic- 
tion that women were a necessary fac- 
tor in the social welfare, as well as 
her sense of justice, was the principal 
driving force in her efforts towards 
votes for women. 


Monster Suffrage Petition 

With fully as great enthusiasm did 
she work for the votes-for-women 
monster petition that was started in 
1906. Toward autumn, when there 
was only a little time remaining be- 
fore the presentation of the petition, 
and she felt that a strong effort ought 
to be made, she wrote 1000 letters to 
stir up a livelier interest. 

Active at International Congresses 

She was always ready to put her 
shoulder to the wheel. In the con- 
gresses of the International Associa- 
tion she has taken prominent part, 
having attended those at Berlin, Co- 
penhagen (where she made an espe- 
cially successful speech in English 
and was much applauded) and at Am- 
sterdam. 

The accumulated labors of these 
later years had overtaxed her strength 
and in the spring of 1907 she was 
taken violently ill. An operation saved 
her life, but her health is still deli- 
cate and does not allow her to work as 
ardently as heretofore. She resigned 
her secretaryship in 1907, and was 
later elected perpetual member of the 
Board of Directors of the National As- 
sociation. (It is expected that she 
will be present at the coming meeting 
of the International Alliance in Stock- 
holm.) 








MRS, HOLMGREN 


Many Greetings on 60th Birthday 

From every part of Sweden women’s 
thoughts went out to Fru Holmgren 
when her 60th birthday was celebrat- 
ed, for all knew that it was she who 
lit the flame which now burns from 
one end of the country to the other, 
and that they are but continuing her 
work. They know that it was she who 
gave them their first support and 
awoke in them a belief in the possibil- 
ity of conquest. How long deferred 
that conquest will be we know not; 
but we dare to hope that it cannot be 
far in the distance. 

Her Life Refutes Objections 

The arguments of our opponents 
sound more and more hollow as the 
days go by. When we hear people say 
that it is only women who have been 
“disappointed in love” and have never 
experienced the blessings of wifehood 
and motherhood who interest them- 
selves in votes for women, we can but 
think of Ann Margret Holmgren and 
laugh! Of course, such arguments are 
used chiefly by those who discuss po- 
litical, social and religious questions 
for the sake of the witticisms that can 
be made about them, and to these peo- 
ple the woman question is always 4 
welcome butt of ridicule. However 
|poor the argument, there are always 
those who are impressed or cast down 
by it. What an offence against psy- 
chology is it to believe that a move- 
ment which is spreading over the 
whole-world can have its foundation 
in the dissatisfaction with life of a few 
“disappointed” women! That many 
bave joined the movement because 
they have felt themselves un- 
justly treated in a society governed by 
man-made laws, is undoubtedly true. 
But to inaugurate and conduct so 
great a movement requires more than 
,a special grudge. On the contrary, it 
' needs the consciousness that life really 
| can be happy, a Wide-hearted wish 
that happiness may be enjoyed by all! 
| and a’ burning conviction that what 
| ene is working for is the good of the 
whole social structure. Only through 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


From the publishers’ viewpoint we have reached a most encourag- 
ing and at the same time a critical stage in publishing The Woman's 


Journal. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the way in which the sub- 
scribers of The Woman’s Journal have responded to our appeals for 


more subscriptions. 


We feel that we are getting splendid co-operation; 


many are sending in four new subscribers apiece, as requested; many 
are working for the 100 subscription mark; many Journal committees 
have been appointed; many are working to put The Journal on the 
hews stands; others are sending us lists of possible subscribers with 
their addresses; others are buying shares of stock, obtaining advertis- 
ing or contributing money; a few are selling Journals on the streets 
on important occasions, and hundreds always speak a good word for 


The Journal at public meetings. 


All of this work is important, and most encouraging, and through 
it we have been able to increase our subscription list from 3,989 to 


15,000 to 17,000. 


We have plans in operation and others nearly ready, by which 


we expect to get 10,000 new subscribers by June 30. 


This, we know 


our readers will say, is encouraging and hopeful. 


Now for a few words in regard to our problems: 
now interested in The Woman's Journal. 


Advertisers are 
They are surprised at its 


growth and improvement during the past few months, but they say 
they fear that suffragists do not read advertisements, and that it 
would not pay them to advertise with our suffrage paper. 


Is there any ground for their fears? 


convenience, and address 


Write us at your earliest - 


Publishers’ Department 
The Woman’s Journal 
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this conviction can one overcome diffi- 
culties and attract adherents; and it 
is through this conviction that Ann 
Margret Holmgren has conquered. 
Sweden Has 150 Suffrage Societies 

She can look back upon her work 
with pride, for if anyone had prophe- 
sied ten years ago that the cause of 
votes for women could have progressed 
as far as it now has in Sweden the re- 
sponse would have been scornful 
laughter and a statement that such a 
thing was impossible. Nevertheless 
we have 150 votes-for-women societies 
spread over all Sweden; we have re- 
ceived municipal equality with men 
(except on questions which affect na- 
tional issues); we have conquered in 
the Lower House of Parliament, while 
the Upper House is already aware that 
it must succumb sooner or later. It is 
Ann Margret Holmgren more than 
anyone else who has made the impos- 
sible possible. It would be fortunate 
for our country if some of the politi- 
cians could have some of her daunt- 
less faith. If they had, many things 
which now seem impossible would be 
carried out.—Dagny. 





COL. HIGGINSON AND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





Colonel Higginson has been emin- 
ently a knightly and chivalric man. 
He has been, in the highest and best 
sense of the word, a romantic one. 
He has been his whole life long the 
conspicuous friend and champion of 
women. But it was not primarily the 
qualities named, fine and noble as 
they were, which made him that; it 
was his profound sense of right and 
justice. No other man among the 
great leaders of his great generation 
has written so constantly, so variedly, 
so attractively or so cogently in behalf 
of the emancipation of woman from 
the legal and industrial disabilities by 
which she has been hampered, and of 
her elevation to every educational and 
political privilege. He has been in 
this reform our John Stuart Mill. An 
index to the thoroughness of his 
studies in this field is the fact that 
at one time he gave to the Boston 
Public Library a thousand books on 
women. 

He tells how, very early in life, he 
became impressed by the absurdity of 
the denial of political rights to wo- 
men; and he signed the call for the 
first National Convention to promote 
the woman’s rights movement, in 1850. 
“Of all the movements in which I ever 
took part,” he wrote a dozen years 
ago, “except the anti-slavery agitation, 
this seems to me the most important; 
nor have I ever wavered in the opin- 
ion announced by Wendell Phillips, 
that it is ‘the grandest reform yet 
launched upon the century, as involvy- 
ing the freedom of one-half the human 
race.’”’ 

He wrote four books devoted in 
various ways to the general move- 
ment. His “Common Sense about 
Women” is in my judgment the best 
single book in existence upon woman’s 
rights. There is almost no phase of 
the question which is not here some- 
how treated, and the treatment is al- 
ways pithy, pointed, sane and influen- 





tial, calculated to win the reader and 
not repel him. A typical argument is 
this, replying to the foolish but very 
frequent contention that government 
ultimately rests on force and _ that 
women must not vote because they 
cannot fight: 

“The truth is that, in this age, it is 
the civilian who rules on the throne 
or behind it, and who makes the 
fighting men his mere agents, Yonder 
policeman at the corner looks big and 
formidable; he protects the women 
and overawes the boys. But away in 
some corner of the City Hall there is 
some quiet man, out of uniform, per- 
haps a consumptive or a dyspeptic or 
a cripple, who can overawe the bur- 
liest policeman by his authority as 
city marshall or as mayor. So an 
army is but a larger police; and its 
official head is that plain man at the 
White House, who makes or unmakes 
not merely brevet-brigadiers, but ma- 
jor-generals in command,—who can by 
the stroke of his pen convert the most 
powerful man of the army into the 
most powerless. Take away the occu- 
pant of the position, and put in a wo- 
man, and will she become impotent 
because her name is Elizabeth or 
Maria Theresa? It is brains that more 
and govern the world; and 
whether those brains be on the throne, 
or at the ballot box, they will soon 
make the owner’s sex a subordinate 
affair. War is the last appeal, and 
happily in these days the rarest ap- 
peal, of Statesmanship. In the multi- 
farious other duties that make up 
statesmanship, we cannot spare the 
brains, the self-devotion and the en- 
thusiasm of woman. There is noth- 
ing impotent in the statesmanship of 
women when they are admitted to ex- 
ercise it; they are only powerless for 
g00d when they are obliged to obtain 
by wheedling and flattery a sway that 
should be recognized, responsible and 
limited."—From Edwin D. Mead’s 
tribute to Colonel Higginson. 
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$10 FOR 5 WORDS 


$10 will be paid by The 
Woman’s Journal for the best 
reason, given in 5 words, why 
dealers in reliable goods should 
advertise in The Woman’s 
Journal, 

$5 will be paid for the best 
reason, given in 10 words, why 
suffragists should read the ad- 
vertisements in The Journal 
and should buy from our adver- 
tisers whenever possible. 

Contest closes June 30. , 

Judges: C, B. Marble, Promo- 
tion Manager of “Modern Pris- 
cilla”; S. Horton MacCutcheon, 
Circulation Manager of “The 
Christian Science Monitor”; 
Benton Bradshaw, Advertising 
Manager for L. P. Hollander. 

Address 
Prize Editor 
The Woman’s Journal 
585 Boylston St., Boston. 
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TWO SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 





Two decisions lately rendered by the U. S. Supreme Court 
are of great public importance. The one in the Standard Oil 
case should be of especial interest to housewives. They feel the 
pinch of the steady screwing up of the prices of all the neces- 
saries of life by the great trusts. 

The public rejoiced when the news first came that the 
Supreme Court had ordered the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
trust. It now turns out that the decision contains a “joker” 
which makes it worse than worthless. 

By the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, all contracts or combina- 
tions in restraint of interstate or foreign trade are forbidden. 
The Supreme Court has now ruled that this applies only to com- 
binations which “unduly restrain” trade, and that the question 
of due or undue restraint is for the courts to determine. It 
held that the Standard Oil trust unduly restricted competition 
in trade, and therefore should be dissolved. Justice Harlan 
agreed with the other justices that it should be dissolved, but 
held that under the law the fact of its being in restraint of 
trade was reason enough. In his dissenting opinion as to the 
reasons for the dissolution, Justice Harlan said: 

“There has been raised for years the contention that the 
act of Congress did not restrain reasonable contracts in restraint 


of trade, but only unreasonable contracts. Counsel in this court! 
| 


have in effect been required to take their seats for arguing in 
support of this contention. Since the law was enacted, attempts | 
have been made practically at every session of Congress to| 
have the law amended so as to give a legislative interpretation | 
in support of this contention. But the fact remains that up| 
until this day Congress has been satisfied with the law as writ-| 
ten, and today the law stands that every contract in restraint of 
trade is illegal. . The important fact is that it never has 
been amended. There is no man in this country today who does 
not know it will hot be amended.” 


’ | 
And why not? Because Congressmen would not dare to face 


their constituents after voting to amend it. Here is an object 


| lesson on the power of a vote. Justice Harlan continues: 

“When men of vast interests are concerned, and they can- 
‘not get law-making power to enact amendments to construe the 
law as they desire, they spare no effort to get some case before 
the courts in an effort to have the courts construe the Constitu- 
tion and the statutes to mean what they want them to mean. 

In the ease of overshadowing combinations of vast 
| wealth and power, which may be a menace to the general busi- 
ness of the country, a law which has bestowed a wholesome 
rule is to be interpreted in such a way that it will not be neces- 
| sary for those who have appeared as defendants to go to Con- 
| gress to have it amended. . The opinion today means that 
the courts may, by mere judicial construction, amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States and amend the statutory laws.” 

The Boston Common says: 

“Hereafter every trust haled into court to answer for ex- 
tortionate practices may set up the claim that its contracts, 
combinations and conspiracies are “reasonable,” leading to no 
“undue” restraint of trade; and, if it can get this idea into the 
mind of just one of the 12 jurymen, it will emerge scot free. 

“Justice Harlan was right when he said that one of the 
greatest dangers to the country is the willingness of the courts 
to amend the Constitution and exercise a law-making power by 
judicial interpretation.” 

The Standard Oil trust, nominally dissolved, will no doubt 
recombine in a slightly different form and continue to do busi- 
ness at the old stand, and will raise the price of oil enough to 
cover its law expenses. Meanwhile all the other trusts are 
happy. . 

Another noteworthy decision of the Supreme Court was 
its reversal of the decree of the District of Columbia Court that 
Samuel Gompers and the other officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor must go to prison for contempt. Here again the 
decision on the face of it was in favor of the “plain people,” 
while really against them. As reported, the labor leaders were 
let off on a technicality—because the proceeding brought 
against them was for “civil contempt,” which is punishable 
only by a fine, and not for “criminal contempt,” which is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment. But the Supreme Court held that a 
boycott is illegal; that a court of equity may enjoin all acts 
dona in carrying one out, including printed or spoken state- 
ments; that the constitutional guarantees of free speech and a 
free press do not apply in such a case; and that any person 
violating the injunction may be made to pay a fine equal to the 
amount of the pecuniary Joss arising from the boycott, and may 
also be sent to prison for contempt of court. 

Many years ago, when the law was first passed in Massa- 
chusetts requiring that saleswomen should be furnished with 
seats, a prominent Boston merchant put in the seats, but 
warned his employees that any girl who sat down on one of 
them would be imstantly discharged; and he carried out his 
threat. The Woman’s Journal called attention to the fact, and 
urged women not to trade at his store while he kept this up. 
Under the present decision of the Supreme Court, the editor 
could be sent to prison for such a suggestion. So could every 
woman who withdrew her custom from the merchant in conse- 
quence. In addition, they and we could be made to pay him 
damages equal to the loss he sustained by this withdrawal of 
trade. A like punishment could be inflicted even upon women 
who merely mentioned his inhumanity in private conversation 
with their frieids and advised them not to deal with him. 

A. 3. B. 


| 





IDAHO AND NEW YORK 





Miss Alice Hill Chittenden has lately sent a letter to many 
papers, saying that in New York a married woman controls her 
own earnings and has the joint guardianship of her children, 
while in Idaho this is not the case. Miss Chittenden adds: “The 
women have been voting in Idaho since 1896, but they do not 
seem to have done as well for themselves with the ballot as the 
men of New York have done for the women of this State.” 

In New York men had voted for about 200 years before they 
gave a married woman the right to her cwn earnings, and much 
longer before they finally gave a mother joint guardianship of 
her children. If in Idaho men and women vote together for 200 
years before similar action is taken, it will then be fair to con- 
clude that equal suffrage is no speedier a tool for the correction 
of inequalities than is an exclusively male suffrage. 

When Idaho women make a campaign for these reforms, 
they will probably not receive such treatment as was given to 
the unenfranchised suffragists of New York. In 1854 Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony asked the New York Legis- 
lature to give married women a right to their earnings, and pre- 
sented a petition to this effect with 5931 signatures. Assembly- 
man Burnett of Onondaga said: 

“They do not appear to be satisfied with having unsexed 
themselves, but they desire to unsex every female in the land, 
and to set the whole community ablaze with unhallowed fire. 
, . The object of these unsexed women is to overthrow the 
most sacred of our institutions, to set at defiance the divine law 
which declares man and wife to be one, and to establish on its 
ruins what will be in fact and in principle but a species of legal- 
ized adultery. Are we, sir, to give the least countenance to 
claims so preposterous, disgraceful and criminal?” 

Mr. Burnett was evidently the direct spiritual ancestor of 
the modern anti-suffragists. 

In connection with the joint guardianship bill, the suffra- 
| Sists of New York had an experience which it is safe to say will 
| Rot befall the women of any enfranchised State. Through the 
| efforts of Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, a joint guardianship 
bill was passed in 1860. But two years later it was repealed, and 
| the old statute was restored in all its pristine barbarity, giving 
the husband not only the sole control of the children during his 
| life, but the right to will them away from their mother after 
| bis death. This continued to be the law for 31 years longer, 
/ during which time the suffragists worked diligently to educate 
the public mind in favor of a change and the anti-suffragists 
steadily threw cold water upon their efforts. In 1893 Mrs. Har- 
riet Townsend, another suffragist, stirred up the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Buffalo fo action. They drew 
up and mailed to every member of the Legislature a circular 
which proved so effective that an equal guardianship bill was 
passed again. The most telling part of the circular was « list 
of actual cases of hardship that had occurred under the old law. 
Every one of these examples was quoted from The Woman’s 
Journal and credited to it. " 

» The vicissitudes of the equal guardianship law in New York 
are a striking proof of the insecure tenure by. which women hold 
any gains that they may obtain by indirect influence. 








Every 


good law secured by long and arduous effort is subject to repeal 
at the caprice of a Legislature whose composition is consta; 
changing, and whose members have no women as their cons 
ents. 

Idaho is the only suffrage State where married womey do 
not yet control their own earnings. Miss Chittenden contrasts 
the enfranclfised State where legislation for married Women ja 
least advanced with one of the unenfranchised States where ;. 
is most advanced, owing to the fact that New York has fo, 63 
years had a very active body of suffragists. An old-fashioneg 
plow may make more headway in a soft soil in 63 years than a 
new-fashioned plow makes in a hard soil in fifteen; but j¢ 4, 


tly 
tity. 





des 
not follow that the former is the better instrument. The suf. 
fragists have borne the brunt of the plowing, and they know 
whereof they speak. A..S. B 
CLAUSE 79 AGAIN 

Clause 79 of the Page law in New York was declared uncon. 
stitutional, much to the joy of women and of just men. The 
Appellate Court has now reversed this decision. The compy). 


sory medical examination of women arrested for street-walking 
has been resumed, and those found unsafe for their customers 
are shut up. Miss Alice Woodbridge, the agent of the Women's 
Prison Association, has a letter in another column giving some 
valuable information as to what is going on at present. 

A. 8S. B, 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





Among the many problems as yet not satisfactorily solyeq 
here at Headquarters, is the question of the cost of transporta- 
tion for the literature,—how to make it fair te all purchasers, 
both near and far, and at the same time achieve our cherished 
ideal of making the literature department self-supporting 

However much we may wish that suffrage literature might 
be weighty in its meaning only, the fact remains that any 
siderable amount of literature weighs altogether too many 
pounds, in view of our most unfair and behind-the-times posta] 
regulations, not to mention the excessive and unreasonable 
schedules of the express companies. 

Our difficulties are largely the result of the growth of our 
cause, for where people used ten years ago to send for sample 
sets of Political Equality Leaflets and small quantities of litera- 
ture, now we receive very large orders, the parcels often weigh- 
ing 75 or 100 lbs. Consider for a moment the unsatisfactory 
alternatives from which we* have to choose in filling an order 
from California, for literature weighing, for instancé, 50 |! 

The limit for printed matter parcels by mail is four lbs., 
we cannot send it by mail unless it is wrapped separately in at 
least twelve parcels,—an expenditure of labor and time which 
we cannot make, with our necessarily limited work-room spae, 
and our equally limited service in the office. There are many 
days when we receive several unusually large orders from dis- 
tant places, many of them telegraphed rush orders; so it wil! be 
readily seen that, if all these orders were subdivided into small 
parcels so they could be mailed, it would be impossible to fill 
orders with anything like promptness. 

Sending large orders by freight is usually out of the question, 
on account of the time it takes, and people seldom order their 
liierature until they need it for immediate use. So sending by 
express is the only choice left, and it is indeed Hobson's choice, 
for that 50-lb. parcel, if sent by the ordinary rate to Califoruia, 
would cost the purchaser $6.75, which might, in many cases, be 
30 to 40 per cent. of the value of the literature. 

There is a special express rate for printed matter, $4 for 50 
pounds, which is more favorable, but in orders to secure that 
rate, it is necessary to prepay the express. This means that we 
have to send a separate bill for transportation, which always 
seems to the purchaser an irritating extra charge. 

These are the conditions as they are. Now consider what 
they might be, if only we had a progressive postal law, which 
would insure us a rational parcels post, based upon the needs 
of the people, and government service for the people, instead of 
collusion with private express company interests, at the expense 
of the peopie. , 

First, we could increase the weight limit of parcels to eleven 
pounds, which is already the common limit of the Universal Pos- 
taleUnion, established between the graat countries of the world, 
and decrease the rate from one cent an ounce to one cent {v! 
two ounces, and have this rate applicable to all parcels, regar( 
less of the nature of the contents. 

These changes, which are part of the bill introduced ino 
the last Congress by the Hon. William Sulzer of New Yo! 
would at least make us somewhere near as progressivg in 
postal laws as foreign countries have long been, and it would 
free us from such absurd and unjust inconsistencies as are shown 
by the following instances according to the rates in our present 
classification: —The rate on printed books is $.08 per pound, ou 
blank books, $.16 per pound; the rate on printed cards is $.08, 00 
blank cards, $.16; on beans, peas, ete., for eating, $.16, on the 
same for planting, $.08; on cut flowers, $.16; on flowering plan's, 
$.08. 

It is obvious that the cost of handling and transporting par 
cels, similar in weight and size, is not affected a whit by the 
contents of parcels, and it is the cost of service alone whic) 
should decide the rate charged for that service. 

Co-operation between the express companies, the railroe® 
and Congress, to the detriment of the National Postoffice, is 00 
what will bring about fair or progressive postal service for 
people, as has been amply demonstrated by the recent exposures 
of the express companies-in the popular magazines. 

Indeed, the prophets of postal progress look forward to a 10! 
distant future when we shall have*e common rate of a cent @ 
pound on all classes of mail matter, a rate which publishers 20’ 
enjoy for second-class mail-matter. This would enable the ¢ 
ernment to do its own natural business,- which the express © 
panies now so largely monopolize, and by which they pay ¢''" 
dends as high as 200 per cent., while the not-yet-roused pu!) 
meekly and unconsciously aids and abets. 
A common cent-a-pound postal rate would not only, in 4! 
probability, remove the annual postal deficit for the governmen", 
but it would be another great step toward the perfection of 
civilization. 

This is one of the very imperative reforms which wome! 
may have a chance to achieve by their vote when they get 't- 
And, meanwhile, any member who can suggest to us a more 
satisfactory method of solving the present transportation pro! 
lem for the literature will be doing a service most thankfully 
appreciated by the office force at Headquarters. 

: Mary Ware Dennett 
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CONST TU in RAGE ASSOCIA- 


N 
wou” TION 
Name _ 
cle I 
he name this Association shall 
ted Nat \Voman Suffrage As- 
- Object 
rtuicie II 
ne obie s Association shall 
- socure right to vote to all 
saan citi + * the United States. 
- Membership 
Article Il 
There shall be two classes of mem- 
bership, ting of: 1—Organiza- 
ions. 2—In iduals. 
Organizations 
Section 1. AD) suffrage organiza- 
tion with 0 less than fifty members 
my belong to this Association upon 
payment of vrrescribed dues, and 
shall be entitled to representation in 
the National! nvention by duly ap- 
pinted delegates, as hereinafter pro- 
vided for 
Sec, 2, National organizations may 
become sted members of the 
x W.S. A approval of two-thirds 
of the Nat Executive Board and 
upon payment $10.00 annual dues— 
these affi organizations to be 


delegate only. 
individuals 


entitled to 


Section 1 ny person paying $50.00 
at any one e into the National 
treasury ecome a life member 
of the Ass tion, and shall be en- 
titled to attend all its public meetings, 
to participate in all discussions, and 
to receive orts and other docu- 
ments pul ed by it, but not en- 
titled to vote 
Sec. 2. Individuals may become co- 
operating bers of the N. W.S.A. 
by payme! f $1.00. 

Officers 

ticle IV. 
Section e officers of the Asso- 
dation sh e a President, Vice- 
President Corresponding Secre- 
tary, a Re ng Secretary, a Treas- 
wer, and \uditors. 
Sec, 2 he duties of the officers 
shall be isually pertaining to 
he offi 
Sec Treasurer shall keep 
al accurate account of receipts and 
disbursements, shall report at each 
meeting of the Executive Board, and 
hall present a detailed report thereof 





each annual meeting. She shall 
and pledges, and pay 
ized by the Board. She 
the State Association 
I edentials for delegates 
niual meetings, and shall be 
an of the Committee 
The books of the 
si close the first day of 
the Treasurer’s report 
the second business 
innual convention. 
Executive Board 
Article V. 


Sow ng e officers of the As- 
tire = constitute an Execu- iiattemdina 
ay ch shall transact alfy the & 
— \ssociation between 
Onventions 
Say “ Executive Board shall 
durin ae if once a month, except 
Ser ths of July and August. 
titute 9 members shall con- 
Advisory Council 
Sect) Article VI 
taory there shall be ang Ad- 
Presiden | _ consisting of the 
ing to the « 4 organization belong- 
duty op <p. lation. It shall be the 
btomptly Advisory Council to 
Westionc : ‘er and reply to such 
by the Ey. y be submitted to it 
Dee. ve Board concerning 
Site al the Association. 
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the day the Advisory* Council 
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this Ga. tourth of the members 
tent of 4... '™@Y require the Presi- 
fal meas clation to call a gen- 
ecutive t the Council and 
Sec : _ 
sory Cone te decisions of the Ad- 
the form oy . shall be pregented in 
Nines mee. ommendations at the 
"to the p. 8 Of the Convention, 
Basis of . ive Board. 
epresentation 
Sect; “cle VII 
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tia “8lONging th ge organiza- 
0 paving € National Asso- 


least $10.00 into the 
shall be entitled to 


asury 


Sul 


j the 


one delegate to the annual con, ention, 


and to one additional delegate for 
every additional $10.00 paid to Na- 
tional treasury; provided, however, 


that each $10.00 shall represent at| 
least 50 bona fide members of the | 
local organization, which local organ. 
ization shall decide what shall con- 
stitute bona fide membership. 

Sec. 2. Each delegate present shall 
be entitled to cast one vote and shall 
cast it personally, except on the e'ec- 
tion of officers, when the delegates 
present from each auxiliary associa-| 
tion may cast the full vote to which | 
that organization is entitled. 

Election of Officers 
Article VIII 

Section 1. The officers of this As-| 
sociation shall be elected on the last | 
day but one of the annual meeting. 
They shall be nominated by an infor-| 
mal ballot. The three persons receiv 
ing the highest number of votes aol 
any office shall be considered 
inees, and the election shall 
cided by a formal ballot. 

Sec. 2. The terms of the general 
officers shall expire at the end of th e] | 
last session of the Convention. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall | 
fill any vacancy on the Board which | 
may occur during the year. The per- | 
son so appointed shall serve until the/ 
next election. 

Amendment of Constitution 
Article IX 

The Constitution may be amendea 
at any annual meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the delegates present. Such 
proposed amendment shall be pub- 
lished in the official organ of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association at 
least six weeks before the meeting at 
which it is to be voted upon, and shall 
be sent out with the call to the meet- 
ing. 


| 
nom- | 


be de-| 


Annual Convention 
3y-Law I 
Section 1. This Association shall 
hold an annual convention of regu- 


larly-elected delegates for the election 
of officers and the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Sec. 2. Delegates 
credentials signed by 
and Secretary of their 
ganizations 


must present 
the President 
respective or- 


Committees 
By-Law II 


Section 1. At its first meeting after 


the Convention, the Executive Board 
shall appoint such committees as it 
may deem necessary to carry on the 


work of the Association. Commi 
so appointed shall serve until 
close of the next Contention. 
Sec. 2. The Executive Board 
from time to time appoint special 
committees, as occasion may require. 
Sec. 3.. The Chairmen of these 
Committees shall be members ex 
officio of the Advisory Council. 
Amendment of By-Laws 
By-Law III 
These By-Laws may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote at any annual meet- 


ttees 
the 


may 


ing, one day’s notice having been 
given in Convention. 

A joint conference was held with 
the Program .Committee and some 
valuable suggestions and recommen- 
dations made, which are of definite 


assistance to the Program Committee 
in planning for the Convention in 
October. 

Mary Ware Dennett, Secretary. 


BETTER PAY FOR TEACH- 


Under pressure from the School 
3oard and some of the male teachers, 


Foss has vetoed the bill appropri- 
ating money to raise the sdlary of the 
elementary in the Boston 
schools, He says that the pay of 
the teachers, men and women, ought 
to be raised, not that of group” 
of teachers alone; and that it is an 
interference with home rule to tell the 
School Board what they shall do with 


Gov. 


teachers 
all 


“one 


It would be wholly desirable that the 
salary of all the teachers should be 
raised till it is proportioned not,only 


to-the increased cost of living, but to 
the real worth and dignity of the 
teaching profession. But the case of | 


altogether 
are the 
Legisla- 


teachers is 
the most urgent, because they 
most wretchedly paid. The 
ture voted the enlarged appropriation 
cam- 


elementary 


in consequence of a two years’ 
made the 2000 elementary 
great cost of 
and money, and voted it for 
press purpose of raising the 
this particularly underpaic 

The principle that all teachers’ salaries 
not in- 


paign by 


teachers at time, labor 


the ex- 
pay of 
“group.” 


must be raised or none was 
voked when the pay of the men was 
raised some years ago without raising 
that of the women. Not long after, 
the women tried to have their salaries 
increased also, and a prominent anti- 
Agnes Poor) wrote to 
the Transcript urging that the city 
had right pay more than was 
necessary to secure good service, and 
that, if the women teachers were giv- 
ing good service (which nobody ques- 


suffragist (Miss 


no to 


| jection to raising the pay of the men. 


Mr. Joseph Lee, who urged that the 
School Board ought not to be told what 
to do with the money, himself worked 
for and secured an enusenria: ion with 
|4 mandatory clause requiring that it 


| sh hould be used for physical education. 


The 


plain truth is that some of the 

male teachers cannot bear to see the 
women's salaries raised unless theirs 
are raised too, and they hope to 
Squeeze in through the door that the 
| Women, by their own effort, patience 
| and expenditure, have set ajar, If they 
cannot do this they would rather see 
the whole appropriation lost. The 

School Board, being exclusively com- 
posed of men, sympathizes with the 
men’s point of view rather than with 
the women’s; and, in addition, it would 
like to have the spending of that 
meney. Both the Governor and the 

Schoo] Board may mean well; there is 
ino need to criticise their motives 
But they apply one standard to men 
and another to women, 

Mr. Ellis of the School Board 
argued that tue present “ratio” of 
salaries should be maintained. In 
Massachusetts the difference between 
the average pay of male and female 
eachers is said to be greater than-in 
any other State of the Union, The 
women get on an average about one- | 
third as much as the men. It would| 


be hard to convince women that there 
is anything sacred about this ratio, or 


that it ought to be maintained for- 

ever, A. S. B. 

MEN TEACHERS ROAST 
“MARMS” 


Eight Members of Club in Feminine 
Garb Mimic Appeal for Raise. 





Under these edifying headlines, the 
Boston Journal lately described | 
the proceedings of three hundred 
male teachers belonging to the Boston 
School Men’s Club. It says 

Boston schoolmarms who carried 
their fight for more salary up to the 


Legislature a few weeks ago had a 
whole lot of fun poked at them at the 
dinner of the Boston School Men’s 
Club at the Boston City Club. 

The cHmax came when eight of the} 
members of the club, all of them wear-| 
ing women’s clothes, entered the room} 
and began to sing in falsetto voices a} 
parody which announced they were 
schoolmarms looking for more salary. 

School Committeeman George E. 
Brock was speaking at the time. He 
was interrupted by a gale of laughter, 


burned throughout the after-dinner 
speaking 
School 
lared that, 
women teach 
Legislature if 


Committeeman Brock de- 
while he had advised the 
ers to go right up to the 
felt like it, or 
thought it would do any good, he per- 
sonally believed that wouldn’t do 
any good, and he thought it probable 
if ‘any raise was secured it would be 
general. 

The 
Mr. 
clared 
vor of 
had not 
more pay 
Frank V. 


they 


Herald says: 

sred when he de- 
had been in fa- 
more pay, he| 
seeking to get 
group. 


Boston 
Brock 
that, 


was chee 
while he 
teachers getting 
favored their 
for a specific 
Thompson 
perintendent of schools, 
‘equal work, equal pay” 
and questioned the right of women 
teachers to bring forward an _ eco- 
nomic problem. He declared that 
women teachers were paid higher, in 
proportion to the pay of women 4n 
other lines of activity, than men 
teachers were proportionally to men 


took up the 
campaign, 


in other lings of endeavor. 

A squad of dignified teachers, in 
shirt waists and skirts, or in single- 
piece gowns, and with Merry Widow 
and other style hats, invaded the au- 
ditorium and gave a burlesque plea 
for higher wages. 


M. D. Barrows was toastmaster, as- 


sisted by Headmaster Weaver of the 
High School of Practical Arts. 
| Among the speakers were Dr. Thomas 


F. Leen of the board, Oscar 
Gallagher of the High School of Com- 
Elias H. Marston of the Phil- 
Thomas E. Kelley of the 
Murray W. Bal- 
Russell School, 
Thomas of the English High 
Rafter, president; M. 
tary and treasurer, 
Richardson, head mas-} 
High School. 


school 


merce, 
lips School, 
Hugh O’Brien School, 
lou of the William E. 
James E. 
School, M. A. L. 
J. Bowney, secre 
and Myron W. 
ter of the Girls’ 
One the masters has written to 
the papery that. the meeting was 
greatly misreported. But there can be 
no doubt as to the general drift of the 


of 


proceedings. 

These are the men who are expect- 
ed teach the youth of Boston 
courtesy, fair play, and respect for 


to 











tioned), it would be wrong to increase 
their pay). The Woman's Journal 
asked why she and the other “Antis” 


had none of them brought up this ob- 


“ 





in addition to purely scholas- | 
and whose moral influence is 


women, 
tic lore: 


(Continued on Page 166) 





MAJESTIC} 


THEATRE 


DAILY at 2 EVENINGS at 8 Sharp 


MONDAY, MAY 29 


Afternoon and Night 


LINDSAY MORISON 


PRESENTS HIS OWN 


STOCK COMPANY 


Including 


ELEANOR GORDON, WILSON MEL- 
ROSE and a host of favorites 


IN 
Subscribe now for Season Seats, all 
reserved, 15¢ to T5e 








THE FORERUNNER 


| satire, 


while the “schoolmarms” went 
through their stunts 

The ears of the schoolmarms who 
are looking for a raise must have} 


assistant su-/ 


| there who use much of their leisure 


| members say that the Crown City will 


| York Telegraph. 








A monthly magazine; written, 
edit@i, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman's best 
and newest werk; ber social phil losephy, verse, 
fiction, ethical teaching, humer and 
comment. 

It stands fer Human-ness in Wemen, and is 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make ... are making. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner” 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light en eld ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN fer Bound Vols. of first 
year, $1.25. 


BOOKS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Women and Econemics........0+-es00+ $1.50 
Concerning Children ......sseccecceees E.M§ 
In T@is Our World (verse)........+0. 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story)..........  .S¢ 


BO TEGGEE ccvccccccnccccceccoccecoess 84D 

Human Work ...... o* cccccccccccs BBE 
(now ready) 

What Diantha Did (movel) .........++5 1.00 

The Man-made World; or s.0 

us Aad trie Cals eocccccccee 






Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 Temple Pi, “Sor 


‘WHY SHOULD WOMEN VOTE? 


title of a new song just out; 
words and .music by Mannie Black- 
man. It handles the Grafting Politi 
cian without gloves, and should be in 
the home of every sympathizer of 
woman’s rights and clean politics. 
The words are set to a beautiful tune- 
ful melody, and the arrangement is 
sure to please. It is on sale at all 
music stores. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send direct to us. Price 50 
cents postpaid. Address The C, M. 
Donaldson Co., 120% S. 6th St., 
Springfield, Ill. 


is the 


Washington, D. C., May 30. 
On the afternoon and evening of 
May 30 a benefit festival and dance 
will be given at the residence of Dr. 
and Mrs. George H. Wright, Forest 
Glen,’ Washington, to which a cordial 
invitation is extended to all lovers of 
out-of-door, attractions. Refreshments 
will be served, strawberries, ice cream 
and cake, sandwiches and coffee and 
home-made candies. Admission is 
free. Come and help on the good time. 
Take car at 9th and F streets marked 
“Forest Glen”; get off at Linden Sta- 
tion. 
May 30, afternoon and evening, 


A suffrage organization has been 
in exclusive, wealthy 
the men and women 


accomplished 
Pasadena by 


in civic and philanthropic work. The 
first meeting was held at -beautiful 
Hotel Green, and those who have 
allied themselves with the work will 
operate in the Pasadena precincts 
along the same lines followed by the 
Los Angeles Suffrage Leagues. The 


give the suffrage amendment as grea’ 


a majority as any city of its size in 


the State. 


Artist tells us the coming American 
woman will be largely Indian in type. 
That she is already reverting is shown 
her stoical persistence in follow- 

the equal suffrage trail.—New 


by 
ing 


SHUBERT 


Tel. 3022 OXFORD 
——— 
EVENINGS AT 8 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY-SATURDAY 


Tremont aad Hollis Sts. 


SAM 8S. & LEE SHUBERT (Inc.) 


Present 


A NEW VIENNESE COMIC OPERA 


THE 
KISS 
WALTZ 


Music by . oe 
Matt W scmuaen: 
by Edgar Smith, 


Ziehrer; Lyrics by 
American Version 
with a notable cast 
Including 
CHRISTINE NIELSEN, CHAS. BIGELOW. 
EVA DAVENPORT, EDITH BRADFORD, 
VAN RENNSALAER WHEELER, ELSA 
RYAN, EDGAR ATHISON ELY, and 
others. 








$50 OFFER FOR 1911 
There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late im the year that The Woman's 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 
As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of -The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first; last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help- 
img on the cause. 
The Woman's Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the Par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
s0om as possible, in ord@r to have 
more time in which t> win the $50. 


CHANGE FOR A WOMAN 


To become partial or whole owner in a 
combination shirtwaist belt. Admitted to 
be the best of its kind; handled through 

















calvassers, clubs and in stores; parts 
easily assembled; plenty of finished stock 
on hand American 


Address for interview, 
Canvasser Co., Provide snee, R. I 


Home Made Cakes 





Delicious cakes, sandwiches, candies and 
lunches for motor parties, ete. Delivered 
if desired. 

Telephone, Jamaica 1208-M. 


MISS BROWNE & MISS WARE, 
105 Forest Hills § 
Jamaica Pla a. 


» MRS. ANNE ROYALL 

Mrs. Anne Royall, one of the 
pioneer American woman publicists, 
was honored a few days ago when a 
tombstone was erected on her grave 
in the Congressional cemetery at 
Washington, D. C., 57 years after her 
death. The District of Columbia 
Equal Suffrage Association, the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and students 
of Gallaudet Institute placed wreaths 
on the grave. Addresses were made 
by Dr. Fred Gowing, Dr. E. H. Gallau- 
det, Miss Sarah Harvey Porter (Mrs. 
Royall's biographer), and others, Men- 
tion was made of her hewspapers, 
“Paul Pry” and “The Huntress,” 
Started in 1831 and 1835; her books of 
travel, her the Union, her 
championship of Free Masonry, and 
her work for the deaf mutes. Miss 
Porter started the movement for the 
monument, and the funds were raised 
largely through the efforts of Ralph L. 
Hayes of Philadelphia. Ig is a rugged 
granite stone with polished face and 


love for 


top. It bears the inscription, “Anne 
Royall,’ Pioneer Woman Publicist, 
1769-1854. I pray that the union @f 


these States may be eternal. Erected 
in abpreciative recognition by a few 
men from Philadelphia and W ashing- 
ton.” 


In consequence (of woman suffrage) 


our elections are more orderly and 
fair, a higher class of officers are 
chosen, and we have cleaner and 


stronger city governments.—Hon. W. 
A. Johnston, Chief Justice of Kansas. 


An Ohio woman who withholds her 
name has just given $500 for woman 
suffrage work in that Stite, and prom- 
ises to give the same sum each year 
for four years. 
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considered so important (to keep our tion to those already mentioned in our 


schools from being unduly 


ized”) as to justify paying them three 
And 


they are paid largely out of women’s 


times a woman teacher's salary. 


taxes. 

The whole affair was an instructive 
commentary on Miss Molly Elliot 
Seawell’s argument that women do 
not need to vote because the women 
in any profession are represented by 
the votes of the men in the same 
profession. 


MORE NORWEGIANS 


Who Marched in the Suffrage Parade 


Editor Woman's Journal: 

May I add a few words to the re- 
port which Mrs. Reynolds has given 
about the voters in the Suffrage Pa- 
rade? 

Bjornson’s Niece Marched 

We were 22 Nerwegian women 
marching, the names of Mrs. F. Con- 
radi, Miss M. Jacobsen, Miss L, Rohde, 
Miss Larsen, Miss Wisloff and Miss 
Magnhild Bjornson to be added to the 
list given in The Woman’s Journal. 
Miss Bjornson is a niece of the great 
Norwegian poet and _ playwright, 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, who during his 
whole lifetime, in words and deeds, 
was a firm fighter for woman’s rights. 

Three Had Voted in Norway 

Three of the marchers had voted in 
Norway: Mrs. H. Jensen, Miss L. 
Townesen and Miss Bjornson. 

Brought Together in Two Days 

Owing to unfortunate circumstances, 
not much work had been done to get 
the Norwegian women to the front 
this year. Those present were gath- 
ered during the last two days before 
the parade; but I am not saying too 
much when I prophesy that there will 
be many times 22 in our next parade, 
whenever that shall take place. 

While are talking about Nor- 
wegians and the vote, it may interest 
your readers to hear that on the an- 
niversary of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
birthday, May 27, 1909, a mass meeting 
of Norwegians was held here in Brook- 
lyn, the und@rsigned in the chair. 
Miss Gina Krog, who was then in town 


we 


“femin- 


columns, were Mrs. H. §S. 


and Mrs. Halsted Lindsley. 


WOMEN VOTERS 


(Concluded from Page 161.) 
all refused, and bitterly opposed any 
change in the arrangement of their 
closing hours. 

The committee, undaunted, and still 
aided by Mr. Simpkin, persisted with 
their petition. At the end of a month 
the department store merchants 
yielded, with the proviso that we close 
all competing stores, no matter how 
small, This was faithfully tried, but 
was found impossible. They kept 
their agreement, however, from July 
to September, when they resumed the 
9 o’clock closing on Saturday nights, 
and published a letter to the Federa- 
tion Committee pledging their co- 
operation in making early closing of 
stores general throughout the city 
after Jan. 1, 1911. 

Women Decide Law Is Needed 
This promise was not kept, and the 
Federation decided that permanent 
reform in the hours for women work- 
ers could only be secured by legis- 
lative enactment. This experience led 
to the formation of Legislative Com- 
mittees by all the women’s organiza- 
tions, and was the basis of the long 
struggle for a nine-hour law for wo- 
men and other legislation affecting 
women and children. 


Several Good Measures Endorsed 
The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at a meeting of the Executive 
Board Jan. 25, 1911, endorsed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

Nine-hour law for women workers. 
Child labor law. 

Five Improved Juvenile Court laws, 
carrying with them an increased ap- 
propriation for the work of the Court. 

Sunday closing law. 

Prevention of the white-slave traffic. 

Traveling library appropriation. 

Law for the prevention of the spread 
of venereal diseases. 

The committee was given authority 
to endorse and work for other meas- 
ures affecting women and children 
which might be presented during the 
session of the Legislature. Acting on 





on her way to the International 
Women’s Council in Toronto, was the 
main speaker; others were Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Hackstaff, Miss C. D. Groth, a 
young American-Norwegian college 
graduate, and the Rev. Tygo Kastberg, 
then pastor of the Norwegian Sea- 
men’s Church of Brooklyn. About 150 
men and women were present, and 
almost all signed the petition to Con- 
The following resolution was 
passed unanimously: 

Whereas, We, American citizens, 
but proud of our mother country, Nor- 
way, rejoice to know that the prin- 
ciples of liberty for the individual are 
put into practice in Norway, and that 
women there are recognized as indi- 
viduals and citizens; and 

Whereas, The Norwegian women 
upon Goming to America must lose 
the liberty they have attained in their 
native country, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we labor to bring to 
the women of America the same 
rights; and believing, as we do, in the 
American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, we demand the application of 
those principles irrespective of sex. 

This is old news, but it is good news, 
not before printed to my knowledge. 

Gudrun Lochen Drewsen. 


srooklyn, N. Y. 


gress. 


PICTURES TRANSPOSED 


the 
Woman's 
Mrs. 


In Number of The 
the portraits of 
Finch and Mrs, 
C. Reynolds were accidentally trans- 
Each was labelled with the 
name of the other. We apologize to 
both ladies. 


Parade 
Journal, 
Jessica 


posed. 


More Parade Notes 
In the Suffrage Parade, two of the 
women who were to have occupied 
the carriage of the Pioneers were un- 
able to be present: Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanpaford and Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake. Rev, Antoinette L. B. Black- 


well’s daughter, Mrs. Robinson, hér! the piéce de resistance. 
grandniece, Mrs. Bruno, and her friend, 
Mrs. Gilson, occupied the empty seats 
Another of 
“Mother had a 
way down; 
handkerchiefs waved and kisses were 
there were cheers ani 
remarks, all of the most appreciative 


and carried the banners. 
her daughters writes: 
regular ovation all the 
thrown, and 


character.” The Lucy 
proved too heavy for Mrs. Mary H 
Page, and was carried by Mrs. R. Y 
FitzGerald. 


Among the Massachusetts women 
who took part in the parade, in addi-| 


Minnie | 


this authority, the Committee en- 
dorsed the Desertion Bill, Anti- 
Gambling Bill, Anti-Cigarette Bill, 
bill to prevent the sale and manufac- 
ture of cigarettes, and the Marriage 
Bill. 

Women of All Faiths Co-operate 

Before starting the campaign for 
legislation, the Federation invited the 
following women’s organizations to co- 
|} operate with them: The Woman’s Re- 
| lief Society and the Young Ladies’ 
|Mutual Improvement Association of 
the Mormon Church, Utah State Coun- 
cil of Women, American Woman’s 
League, Utah Congress of Mothers, 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, representing in all 50,000 
women. The invitation was promptly 
accepted, committees were appointed, 
and the work vigorously begun. The 
large number of women represented 
was both inspiring and appalling—in- 
spiring the committee to give the best 
that was in them, and appalling to the 
legislator who would like to be re- 
turned two years hence and realized 
that 50,000 votes stood back of that 
representation. His discomfiture was 
increased by the knowledge that some 
of his constituents, who were identi- 
fied with corporations and special in- 
terests, would demand an accounting. 
The power of 50,000 votes prevailed; 
but it must be said that the majority 
of the men of Utah favor granting 
women what they ask, knowing that 
| they will ask for nothing that will not 
| be beneficial to the community at 
|large. The only reason that favor- 
| able legislation hag not been secured 
in the past is that a determined, con- 
|certed effort, such as characterized 
| the work of the women in the present 
| campaign, was never made. 





The Nine-Hour Bill 
The nine-hour bill for women was 
For a time 
| it looked as though all other legisla- 
tion we had in hand would be sub- 
merged. The opposition was strong 
and resourceful. The Federation had 


in stores and offices and the laundry 
workers, and applying to either sex. 


Mr. Richardson, of Ogden, intro- 
-|duced in the Lower House a bill em- 
‘| bodying so much more than we had 
dared to ask for that we discarded 
bowed bill and accepted and endorsed 
Mr. Richardson’s, which says: 


Luscomb, | 
Mrs. F. M. Keiser, Mrs. John Lindsley | 


drawn a tentative bill affecting clerks vanced nothing 


Before we had a chance to introduce | 
Stone banner | jt, 


loyed in any manufacturing, mechani- 
'cal or mercantile establishment, laun- 
|dry, hotel, or restaurant, or telegraph 
lor telephone establishment or office, 
or by any express or transportation 
company, institution, or enterprise, in 
this State, more than nine hours dur- 
ing any one day, or more than 54 hours 
in any one week, except in hospitals 
or in cases of emergency where ma- 
terials are liable to spoil by the en- 
forcement of this act.” 

Infringement of the law is made a 

misdemeanor, and a penalty provided 
of not more than one hundred dollars, 
or less than twenty-five dollars, and 
costs of prosecution, for each convic- 
tion. The bill passed the second read- 
ing, and was to come up for its third 
reading and final passage. The mem- 
bers, not knowing the powerful or- 
ganizations behind the bill, played 
with it, nearly every member having 
some special interest that would be 
ruined if the bill became a law. A 
motion to recommit for amendment 
was defeated, but a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause seemed to 
meet with favor. A member who fa- 
vored the bill, however, and noted the 
presence of many women, saved the 
day by appealing to the finer feelings 
of his colleagues. A motion to recom- 
mit was renewed and carried. 
The following week we had a hear- 
ing before the House Committee on 
Labor, and were confronted with rep- 
resentatives of the Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
corporations. Their statements, when 
they told of the ruin that would over- 
take them if the bill became a law, 
were quite pathetic; and when they 
pictured to us the havoc that would 
follow the closing of factories, thereby 
killing the infant industries of the 
State, and the failure of mercantile 
concerns, we were duly impressed, and 
for the moment felt that we would ve 
criminally responsible if we persisted 
in our course. But when they began 
to threaten that, in order to run their 
business under the changed conditions, 
they would be compelled to reduce 
the wages of their help, raise the 
prices of goods to the consumer, and 
finally that the women would be dis- 
charged and their places filled by men, 
we breathed sighs of relief and re- 
fused to be overawed. Somehow it all 
had a familiar sound, for we remem- 
bered that just such statements and 
threats had been made in other States 
where similar legislation was under 
consideration, and when the agony 
was over, these same concerns were 
found doing business about as usual. 
The fear of unionism kept them from 
reducing wages, they learned that the 
poor consumer was carrying a suf- 
ficiently heavy burden and that any 
further tax would be fatal to them- 
selves, and as for replacing girls with 
men, that will never be done while 
they are receiving half as much pay 
as &@ man would receive for the same 
work, which is an unfortunate condi- 
tion that time will remedy. 

As a result of this hearing, we 
grudgingly made some concessions. 
One was the elimination of telephone 
and telegraph companies; we were 
told the girls would not be affected by 
it, as they worked on shifts of eight 
and one-half hours each, in cities of 
the first and second class. The otker 
was the emergency clause. This con- 
cession was necessary in the case of 
canning factories, for fruits and 
vegetables have a habit of spoiling if 
they ripen too fast; but it lets down 
the bars for other factories which, if 
properly managed, should need no 
such protection. With these amend- 
ments the bill came up for final con- 
sideration. We were greatly amazed 
to find that, without consulting us, 
“nine hours a day” had been struck 
from the bill. We asked and obtained 
the privilege of the floor for our Presi- 
dent, Mrs. McMahon, who explained 
the position of the women in regard to 
the bill, and asked that the nine-hour 
provision be restored. This was done, 
ahd the bill passed with a constitu- 
tional majority. It was sent to the 
Senate, and our troubles began all 
over again. 

Two of the Senate Committee on 
| Labor were merchants and frankly op- 
Posed the bill. The merchants asked 
|for another hearing, at which they ad- 
new, and were more 
bitter in their opposition. The women 
read their letter to the committee, 
showing that at that time they were 
favorable to a nine-hour schedule. The 
committee finally took the matter un- 
rid advisement. In a few days we 
were notified that the bill would be re- 
Pade wintbon te tae 
| , that there would be a divided 








“Section 1. No female shall be em-| 
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report, and a strong effort made to 
have the majority report (which was 
unfavorable) adopted. When the 
Senate convened a large number of 
women were present, who waited 
patiently all the morning, but the bill 
was not reported. Senators afterward 
admitted that they did not have the 
courage to vote against the bill when 
they saw so many determined women 
watching every move. However, it 
was the first business of the after- 
noon. A friend moved as a substitute 
the adoption of the minority report, 
which carried after some opposition, 
also a motion making it a special or- 
der for 4 o’clock. When it was finally 
reached, opponents began to offer 
amendments, hoping to kill it. Finally 
telephone and telegraph companies 
were restored to the bill, it passed, 
and was sent back to the House. The 
opposition was jubilant, for they 
knew that the House would vote it 
down with the restoration of the tele- 
phone and telegraph operators. By 
this time it was an open secret that 
the corporation lobby had set a trap 





for us, and we innocently walked into 


‘it. The House failing to 
special committee was appo!' 
act with a like committee from the 
Senate. This committee recom" nded 
the bill as it stood. Th House 
amended it by striking out "© if 
hours a week provision sub- 
stituting 63 hours. This was the last 
straw. The women issued 4 sta! 
ment to be read in the Senate, Pre 
testing against the elimination 0! 54 
hours, and asking that it be ' stored 
to the bill, which was done. A tyP® 
written statement was laid on the desk 
of each Hoyse member, asking for the 
passage of the bill as passed by thé 
Senate, and telling them wh*' es 
expected of them. After our long 
struggle, the bill passed, ani ¥* 
signed by the Goveenor. It 545 i 
distinction of being the only 4" 
corporation bill that was passed 
Since the successful applicat!o? 
the law depends upon the 
themselves, the Federation - - 
a campaign to encourage €*"’? ae 
ping. Letters are being sent ‘° ©" 
club in the State, asking 
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published in the news- 
are beginning to pass 
ing their member- 


icles will be 
Clubs 


_olotions om We feel that we 
q ip ° . to the legislators who 
we os» ported the measure. 
l joyally ticle must not be closed 
NG This ne mention being made of 
without “a isjation endorsed by the 
RS tbe —~ Child Labor Bill had a 
x sone? 4 . travel, and was mutilat- 
8 Joy ee of our protest, but we were 
. r ¢ to take what we could get this 
tal Im * —, mn the looks of 
women. we will not soon forg f th 
hsven. socked surprise on the faces oO e 
nrags ampers of the Health Committee 
ich tg fe we appeared before them to en- 
senator Kelly’s bill for the pre- 
ng the oi f transmissible diseases. It 
‘iseg — “ them a wonderful innova- 
— vvhat we could listen to a bald dis 
month. assion of social and medical sub- 
ontain. jects from wl women have hereto- 
> i fore sbrunk Men do not realize that 
ave awakening to the great 
irticles women are , 
vomen problems of life which are now at 
lepart. their doors dem nding solution. The 
The airman of thi committee was loath 
ratio lo consider the subject, as he feared 
1) : , 
att de iy would encourage immorality, and 
old. ben the physician began to speak 
he said the mmittee would take a 
of recess While the ladies withdrew. But 
Ine stood ou! vround, and I believe 
for post of those men recognized the jus- 
tice of our position when the hearing 
was finished. We expected failuré for 
the bill, and were surprised and 
ratified when the committee gave a 
wnanimously fave rable report. It 
passed the Senate with but one dis- 
penting vote 
Ar The mar! law, requiring 4 
reputable physician's certificate to the 
25 fect that the male applicant is free 
1) trom transmissible disease, passed in 
the same W It being near the end 
0 of the session, all bills were referred 
io the Joint Sifting Committee. The 
venereal disease bill was recom- 
| mended for passage, but the marriage 
law was killed. The Delinquent Hus- 


hand, or Desertion Bill, Anti-Gambling 


and Anti-Cigarette Bills all passed 
both Houses and were signed by the 
Governor. The Sunday Closing Bill 
was killed in committee. The woman 
endorsed by us for Regent of the State 
University was appointed and con- 
firmed. The Directors of the Orphans’ 


Home were granted an appropriation 
































oie of $10,000 Altogether, the women of 

the State received fair treatment at 

the hands of the Legislature and the 

irst, Governor. While the bills are not at 

of ill that we asked for and are not per- 

ie, fect, they form a good working basis 
the — it two years hence. 

No longer can criticism be directed 
the against the men of Utah for fail- 
has ire to secure needed legislation for 
and omen workers and children. What- 
rest ver may have been our local differ- 
al _ this W iter they were all swept 

side, and the spectacle of women of 
an’s fl classes and shades of political and 
religious belief standing shoulder to 
houlder and vorking in perfect har- 
nal _* 4 solid unit, was one that 
¢ long remembered. If occasion 
syedhg hes the future, there is no 
() - mn 'e experience of the past 
Winter will he repeated. 
he 
ys ' SOCIAL VICTIMS 
Editor Won ans Journal: 
bo ue Mew York Times of April 6, 
during i ® McAdoo states that 
‘e months of September and 
— October 191 +] 
= - se = he number of arrests 
ree, a nen irged with soliciting 
red to Teached the minimum, and gives as a 
1 the ove that on Sept. 1, the provisions 
ended ot Section 79, calling for the medical 
House satination of women so charged, 
ne & * nto effect, and that “these wo- 
sub- om Were made to believe, from state- 
e last — made to them, that the conse- 
state _— of the physical examination 
oH ee Would be serious,” but that 
of 7 vn that the figures jumped up, and 
- tinge “ited a high average ever 
desk om * matter of fact, the provisions 
r the “tion 79 were enforced up to Nov 
bee es the number of convictions 
= in bY Magistrate McAdoo for the 
—_ i. °f November was 144 or five 
| po . — number convicted in Septem- 
a ‘. Dany three times the number of 
va toys 'n October. Those who are 
aot BM tered ay me gloms_ Of Beotion 
ait ton might be ; the physical examina- 
“a Pilous ele. uade use of by unscru- 
nor et ag — of the police depart- 
cach PBN, gee 4s OF intimidating the 
- rothels bis. living them into 
time Uberty *y compelling them to pay 


Magistrate McAdoo’s let- 











ter seems convincing proof that this 
was the result. 

Summer and Winter Conditions 

Everyone familiar with the situation 
knows that comparatively few women 
frequent the streets during the season 
in which the city is deserted, and 
when the minimum is reached in New 
York City, the maximum is reached in 
the near-by beaches and watering 
places. 

For six weeks prior to election every 
year a large number of men are with- 
drawn from patrol duty to serve in 
registration booths, and police records 
must show that during that time the 
number of arrests of both sexes 
reaches the minimum. Any showing 
to the contrary is the result of some 
particular agitation on the part of the 
public, causing unusual activity on the 
part of the police. The records of 
September, October and ‘November, 
1910, prove this, i. e., that immediately 
after election, the number of arrests 
increases. This is because the four 
months after election are the harvest 
time in New York. Sight-seers and 
pleasure-seekers throng the streets at 
night." Moreover, these  sight-seers 
and pleasure-seekers regard New York 
City asa pleasure ground, and come 
here to “see life.” They attract the 
women to the streets; the professional 
prostitute goes where the money is. 
If she is not readily found on the 
streets, she is sought in the brothel, 
and the brothel flourishes, and vice 
versa. Who, then, is responsible? Is 
it the Mayor of New York City in 
winter and the Inspector at Coney 
Island in summer? .)» does the re- 
sponsibility lie with tiose who create 
the demand? 

Which Is the Better? 

It is because of the demand that the 
prostitute is in the market place. 
Knowing that this demand exists, 
which is the better for the public and 
which is the better for the prostitute 
—the brothel, where every known 
crime may be committed and secreted, 
or the open street? The meagre com- 
pensation of inmates of disorderly 
houses compels them to be constantly 
in debt to the proprietors. Inmates 
must not only meet the demand of 
patrons, which in popular houses is 
incessant, but they must help these 
patrons spend their money in the 
drinks and drugs with which the 
house is' supplied; consequently the 
lives of the women in disorderly 
houses are far shorter than those who 
ply their trade openly. The majority 
of the women of the street rarely de- 
vote more than four nights a week to 
business; many are working women, 
who add to their starvation wages the 
profits of Saturday night only. It may 
be urged that inmates of houses are 
kept in safer condition through the 
employment of a visiting physician, 
but this is not true. Of the 79 women 
committed to the workhouse under the 
provisions of Section 79, over two- 
thirds were under constant care of 
physicians, and the remainder visited 
physicians occasionally. Several pro- 
duced certified statements from phy- 
sicians, which they were not per- 
mitted to submit as counter-testimony 
in court. 

Some Instructive Statistics 
I call attention to that provision of 
Section 79. which reads thus: “Noth- 
ing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to limit the authority of a city 
magistrate to commit any prisoner for 
an indeterminate period to an institu- 
tion now having authority by law to 
receive inmates for a period of more 
than one year.” Of the 512 women con- 
victed between Sept. 1, 1910, and Jan. 
1, 1911, only 31, or one-sixteenth of the 
number, were placed on probation, and 
only 6, or one-eighiyfifth of the num- 
ber, were sent to reformatory institu- 
tions, where adequate and prolonged 
medical treatment is provided; while 
79, or less than one-sixth of the whole 
number, were found diseased, and 
were sent to the workhouse for a tem- 
porary hospital treatment which could 
not be supplied, and would have been 
absolutely useless aS a permanent 
cure if supplied, and at best would 
only temporarily enhance their mar- 
ket value. 

The recent statement of a member 
of the Page Commission that “it Is a 
crime for a woman to offer herself, 
knowing that she is diseased, and the 
provisions of Section 79 were framed 
to cover such cases,” leaves no other 
interpretation than that this section 
is designed to make the prostitute a 
safe product in the market place. 

Of the 1525 women convicted of so- 
liciting” between Sept. 1, 1910, and 





April 1, 1911, nearly one-fifth, or 270 
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women were fined, and must have 
walked out through the court room; 
95, or one-sixteenth, were placed on 
probation, and 41, or one-thirty- 
seventh, were sent to reformatory in- 
stitutions, while a large number, re- 
gardless of previous records, have 
been sent to the workhouse on defi- 
nite sentences of five days. Is the 
new Inferior Courts Law proving it- 
self a humane measure? 
Young Policemen Corrupted. 

In order to obtain the conviction of 
these 1525 women, each of the 37 po- 
lice precincts sent to headquarters its 
quota of young, untried men, often 
probationers, not only to decoy and 
hound the women of the street, but 
too often to be themselves perverted. 
These young men are chosen because 
they are young and the more readily 
attract young girls. With characters 
yet undeveloped, they are not only 
more easily controlled but more easily 
contaminated. The attempt of Com- 
missioner Bingham to raise the mini- 
mum age of eligibility to the police 
force from 21 years to 25 years, failed 
because it was found that older men 
would not accept the salary offered— 
$800 for the first year. The end of 
the first year usually finds the young 
patrolman in debt. Financially em- 
barrassed and eager to retrieve losses, 
he knows that he must obey orders 
and show results. If sent to the de- 
tective squad, his record depends 





upon his number of arrests. The tes- 
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timony of these mere boys shows that, 
in order to obtain conviction, actual 
indulgence in vice is sometimes re- 
sorted to. 

Even if a woman has no mercy on 
her own sex, how can any woman, who 
is a mother, or who has a brother, 
tacitly uphold a system which perverts 
young men? And how can cultured 
women uphold the exploitation of their 
sex for the sole purpose of safeguard- 
ing vice—no matter how illiterate, ir- 
responsible or vicious such may be? 
The illiterate, irresponsible and vicious 
prostitute is either the natural product 
of European countries in which State 
regulation of vice has existed for a 
hundred years, or of our own enslave- 
ment of a race in our midst. As 
Americans, let us maintain our repu- 
tation, and be consistent in dealing 
with this question, as with all others. 

Suppression and repression will 
never be obtained through oppression. 
The remedy lies in enlightment—the 
education and instruction of the pub- 
lic in causes and results of infection, 
and the reporting and free treatment 
of infectious diseases, as recently ar- 
ranged for by our Board of Health. 

Alice L. Woodbridge, 
125 Walworth Ave., New York City. 





Jerome K. Jerome, who established 
his fame as a playwright with “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” has 
written a new comedy on woman suf- 
frage. It is called “The Master of 
Mrs. Chilvers,.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 


All the State Correspondence is 
crowded out this week. 


The Woman’s Journal has received 
many congratulations on its “Parade 
Number,” and the issue of May 13, 
containing the report of the parade, 
has “sold like hot cakes.” 





The Woman Suffrage Party of Mas- 
sachusetts petitioned Gov. Foss not to 
veto the 54-hour bill, reminding him 
that “women and children, as well as 
government employees, need protection 
from overwork.” 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee 
has pronounced unconstitutional an 
amendment to the State child labor 
law making it unlawful to employ 
children under 14 in factories, mines 


or workshops. ° 





Julia Bracken Wendt has been given 
the award offered by the Los Angeles 
Political Equality League for the 
best poster. The poster is in reality 
a photograph of a forceful bit of carv 
ing, in which a woman, representing 
Justice, sits with her hand upon a 
shield emblazoned with the words, 
“Intelligence has no gender.” This 
poster was but one of many that were 
submitted by Los Angeles artists for 
the display in Choral Hall. It will be 
used on the stationery and literature 
of the League. 
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DECORATION DAY 





By Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





“Manibus O Date Lilia Plenis.” 

the flower-wreathed tombs I 
stand, 

Bearing lilies in my hand. 

Comrades! in what soldier-grave 

Sleeps the bravest of the brave? 


"Mid 


Is it he who sank to rest 

With his colors round his breast? 
Friendship makes his tomb a shrine; 
Garlands veil it; ask not mine. 


One low grave, yon trees beneath, 
Bears no roses, wears ne wreath; 
Yet no heart more high and warm 
Ever dared the battlestorm, 


Never gleamed a prouder eye 

In the front of victory, 

Never foot had firmer tread 

On the field where hope lay dead, 


Than are hid within this tomb, 
Where the untended grasses bloom, 
And no stone, with feigned distress, 
Mocks the sacred loneliness. 


Youth and beauty, dauntless will, 
Dreams that life could ne'er fulfill, 
Here lie buried; here in peace 

Wrongs and woes have found release. 


Turning from my comrades’ eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 

I strew lilies on the grave 

Of the bravest of the brave 


A WOMAN ASTRONOMER 


Williamina 
Ob- 
most 


the death of Mrs. 
Fleming of the Harvard 
America has lost its 
astronomer. 


In 
Paton 
servatory, 
distinguished 

She was born in Dundee, Scotland, 
in 1857, the daughter of Mary 
(Walker) and Robert Stevens. Her 
father was an enthusiastic experi- 
menter in the daguerrotype process 
of taking portraits. She attended the 
publie schools, and taught for a time. 
She Orr Fleming of 
Dundee America. Find- 
ing herself in employment, 
she took a position as copyist for one 
of the Harvard Observatory faculty, 
in making 
observatory 


woman 


married James 


and came to 


need of 


interested 
computations. The 
fessor found out her proficiency, and 
a course astronomy opened 
for her. She soon distinguished her- 
self, and year after year became more 
to the institution. 

Her First Star 

In 1887 she discovered her first star, 
and to 
science, as she inspected, with grow- 
ing the grew 
steadily number 


and became 


pro- 


of was 


valuable 


began her contributions 
records which 
at the Harvard 
observatory through the nightly 
photographs there and at the 
Arequipa Observatory in Peru. 

In 1897 
tinction that the Harvard corporation 
the first appeal 

of appointments. 
position placing in 
the of thousands 
carefully indexed photographs of the 
heavens which form the wealth of the 
researches carried on at the Observa 
tory under the Draper memorial fund. 

Her have been made 
by following out the process invented 
by the donor of the fund, the late Dr. 
Henry Draper of New York, pionee! 
in stellar photography, and improved 
upon by Prof. Pickering. Her method 
in recognizing peculiar 
spectrum lines on a negative showing 
the spectra of and then 
verifying observations from the 
regular star negatives. 


powers, 
in 
taken 
attained such dis- 


she had 


her 
list 


made woman to 
official 

meant 

hundreds 
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consisted 


the stars, 
her 


Wellesley College in 1906 gave her 


an honorary degree of associate in 
astronomy. In the same year the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don voted to enroll her among its 
members. 

At that time eight out of 11 new 
stars discovered since 1848 were 
known through her. She had added 


greatly to the number of known vari- 
had indexed and classified a 
amount of astronomical knowl- 
and was said to have “made 
more star discoveries than any other 
person in the history of science.” 

While carrying on ir work at the 
Observatory she also found time to 
keep house and care for her mother, 
and for her brother’s two children. 
Her son, Edward Fleming, she 
brought up in Cambridge, and sent to 
the Institute of Technology. He is 
now a mining engineer in Chili. 

Of late years her discoveries of new 
stars had been coming steadily. In 
October, 1910, she announced the dis- 
of her 10th star, 
stellation Aria, only a month after 
word had been sent out of the discov- 
ery of her ninth, in the Constellation 
Sagittarius. In 1909 she had been the 


ables, 
great 
edge, 


covery 


in the Con-| 


first to detect the coming of Halley’s 
comet. 

The Boston Herald says: 

“In 20 years of work at the little 
brick building on Observatory Hill, in 
North Cambridge, where nightly the 
patrol of the skies is carried out, 
she has made more discoveries than all 
other astronomers had made in 200 
years. 

“Most of the fifth type gtars known 
were discovered by her; of the stars of 
the transient variety known to the as- 
tronomical world she had brought to 
the knowledge of men the greater 
part; an important contribution to as- 
tronomical records, the set of books 
giving an index and description of the 
spectrum of every star known in both 
the Northern and Southern hemi- 
spheres was prepared and published 
under her direction; a meteor five 
times larger than any before found 
was reported by her in 1909, and her 
achievements include many other im- 
portant gifts to knowledge.” 


Like her famous predecessor, Maria 
Mitchell, Mrs. Fleming was a suffra- 
gist. Observation of the heavens, it 
would seem, tends to give women a 
broad view in other respects. She 
will be greatly missed and mourned. 





HIGGINSON ON SUFFRAGE 





Here are extracts from Col. 
T. W. Higginson’s trenchant writings 
on the woman question: 

“Women Cannot Fight” 


“It appears by the record of United 
States Military Statistics that out of 
the men examined for military duty 
during the Civil War, of journalists 
740 in every 1,000 were found unfit; of 
preachers, 914; of physicians, 680; of 
lawyers, 544. Grave divines are horri- 
fied at the thought of admitting women 
to vote when they cannot fight, though 
not one in twenty of their own num- 
ber is fit for military duty, if he vol- 
unteered. Of the editors who denounce 
woman suffrage, only about one in 
four could himself carry a musket; 
while of the lawyers who fill Congress, 
the majority could not be defenders 
of their country, but could only be de- 
fended. And even these statistics very 
imperfectly represent the case. They 
do not apply to the whole male sex, 
but actually to the picked portion only, 
the men of military age.” 


“Follow, Your Leaders” 


“‘There go thirty thousand men,’ 
shouted the Portuguese, as Wellington, 
with a few staff-officers, rode along 
the mountain-side. The action of the 
leaders’ minds, in any direction, has 
a value out of all proportion to their 
numbers. In a campaign there is a 
council of officers,—Gran: and Sher- 
man and Sheridan, perhaps. They 
are but a trifling minority, yet what 
they plan the whole army will do; and 
such is the faith in a real leader, that, 
were all the restraints of discipline 
for a moment relaxed, the rank and 
file would still follow his judgment. 
What a few general officers see to be 
the best today, the sergeants and co1- 
porals and private soldiers will usuai- 


some 


ly see to be best tomorrow. 
“In peace, also, there is a silent 
leadership; only that in peace, as 


there is more time to spare, the lead- 
ers are expected to persuade the rank 
and file, instead of commanding them. 
Yet it comes to the same thing in the 
end. The movement begins with cer- 
tain guides, and, if you wish to know 
the future, keep your eye on them. If 
you wish to know what is already de- 
cided, ask the majority; but, if you 
wish to find out what is likely to be 
done next, ask the leaders. 

“It is constantly said that the ma- 
jority of women do not yet desire to 
vote, and it is true. But, to find out 
whether they are likely to wish for it, 
we must keep our eyes on the women 
who lead their sex. The representa- 
tive women,—those who naturally 
stand for the rest, those most eminent 
for knowledge and self-devotion,—how 
do they view the thing? 

“Now, it is a remarkable fact, about 
which those who have watched this 
movement for twenty years can hard- 
ly be mistaken, that almost any wom- 
an who reaches a certain point of in- 
tellectual or moral development will 
presently be found desiring the ballot 
for her sex. If this be so, it predicts 
the future. It is the judgment of 
Grant and Sherman and Sheridan as 
against that of the average private 
soldier. 

“When Margaret Fuller first came 
forward into literature she supposed 
that literature was dll she wanted. It 
was not till she came to write upon 
woman's position that she discovered 
what woman needed. Clara Barton, 
driving her ambulance or her supply- 
wagon at the battle’s edge, did not 
foresee, perhaps, that she should make 
that touching appeal, when the battle 
was over, imploring her own enfran- 
chisement from the soldiers she had 
befriended. Lydia Maria Child, Julia 
Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Louisa Alcott came to the claim 
for the ballot earlier than a million 
others, because they were the intel- 
lectual leaders of American woman- 
hood. They saw farthest, because 
| they were in the highest place. They 
were the recognized representatives 
of their sex before they gave in their 
adhesion to the new demand. Their 
judgment is as the judgment of the 
council of officers; while Flora Mc. 
| Flimsey’s opinion is as the opinion of 
John Smith, unassigned recruit. But, 
if the generals make arrangements 








| 


for a battle, the chance is that John 
Smith will have to take a hand in it, 
or else run away.” 

Coeducation the Natural Thing , 

“Believing boys and girls to be un- 
like, and yet seeing them to be placed 
by the Creator on the same planet and 
in the same family, we hold it safer to 
follow his method. As they are born 
to interest each other, to excite each 
other, it seems better to let this im- 
pulse work itself off in a natural way, 
—to let in upon it the fresh air and 
the daylight, instead of attempting to 
suppress and destroy it. In a mixed 
school, as in a family, the fact of sex 
presents itself as an unconscious, 
healthy, mutual stimulus. It is in the 
separate schools that the healthy re- 
lation vanishes, and the thought of 
sex becomes a morbid and diseased 
thing. This observation first occurred 
to me when a pupil and a teacher in 
boys’ boarding-schools years ago; 
there was such marked superiority as 
to sexual refinement in the day schol- 
ars, who saw their sisters and the 
friends of their sisters every day. All 
later experience of our public-school 
system has confirmed this opinion. It 
is because I believe the distinction of 
sex to be momentous, that I dread to 
see the sexes educated apart.” 

“Class Legislation” 

“In Oriental countries, all legisla- 
tion is for classes, and in England it 
is still mainly so. A man is expected 
to remain in the station in which he 
is born; or, if he leaves it, it is by a 
distinct process, and he comes under 
the influence, in various ways, of dif- 
ferent laws. If the iniquities of the 
Contagious Diseases Act in England, 
for instance, had not been confined in 
their legal application to the lower 
social grades, the Act would never 
have passed. It was easy for men of 
the higher classes to legislate away 
the modesty of women of the lower 
classes; but if the daughter of an earl 
could have been arrested and submit- 
ted to a surgical examination at the 
will of any policeman, as the daughter 
of a mechanic now can, the law would 
not have stood a day.”, 

“Women Do Not Want It” 
“Our community. does not refuse 
permission for women to go unveiled 
till it is proved that the majority of 
women desire it; it does not even ask 
that question; if one woman wishes to 
show her face, it is allowed. If a 
woman wishes to travel alone, to walk 
the streets alone, the police protects 
her in that liberty. She is not thrust 
back into her house with the reproof, 
‘My dear madam, at this particular 
moment the overwhelming majority of 
women are indoors; prove that they 
all wish to come out, and you shall 
come.’ On the contrary, she comes 
forth at her own sweet will; the po- 
liceman helps her tenderly across the 
street, and waves back with imperial 
gesture the obtrusive coal-cart, Some 
of us claim for each individual woman, 
in the same way, not merely the right 
to go shopping, but to go voting; not 
merely to show her face, but to show 
her hand.” 


SUFFRAGE 





FREE! 


Don't forget to send to Headquarters for 
all you can use of the What To Do leaflet, 
and the Political District Organization 
leaflet. 

These two are indispensable. There is 
space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head- 
quarters, which will double its usefulness. 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman's Journal” and “The 
Forerunner.” . 


Most useful for occasions 
Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 


Order from Headquarters 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





New Suffrage Buttons 


Susan B. Anthony Button, with five 
star border 
Anna H. Shaw Button (an excellent 
likeness) 
Price of each - : 
Per 100 - - - 


45 
$4.50 


Pictures of Miss Anthony 





All sizes, kinds and prices. Write 


for particulars 
ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ENGLISH CARTOON POSTCARDS 


From drawings by members of 

The Artists’ Suffrage League 

SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID, 26c. 
Order from 

Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


3U8 SUFFRAG, SS 


The Organ of the ‘Internationa; W 
an Suffrage Alllance * 
Published monthly, {py Engl 
Martina Kramers, at 92 ,°%% 
Rotterdam Holland; price g9 
pom. Gives the news of the om! 
zed movement for wo 
over the world. man Suffrage 





The Woman’s Journal 
subscriptions, if desired; = forma 
case 18 cents additional should } Tat 
closed to cover cost of mone Ye 
and postage. Y Orde 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH 
JULIA With noe 


Size, 7 x 9% inches 

Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic Photograph 
Should be Owned by Every 


Suffrage Club 











Taken a few days before hy 
death by Katherine E. McClellan of 
Northamptom, Mass., when “she 
went to Smith College for her hoa 
orary degrees. 





On sale at 
National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 

$1.50 apiece 


READ 


The Advertisements 


in this week’s Journal and if yoy 
wish any article advertised, put. 
chase from the person who helps 

















support your paper. 





THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 








COLONIAL 


THEATRE 





Charles Frohman and 
William Harris, Les. 
sees and Managers, 





Evenings at 8 | 





Matinee Wed, and Sat, at 2 
EXTRA MAT. TUESDAY, MAY 30 








RALPH 


By the authors of 


PRICES $1.50, $! 


JOS. M. GAITES Begs to Offer 


In a Novelty Musical Play 


DR. DeLUXE 


Direct from Knickerbocker Theatre, New York. 


HERZ 


“Madame Sherry” 


.00, 75c, 50c, 35c 





FAREWELL RECEPTION 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw and the other 
delegates to Stockholm were given a 
farewell reception on May 16 by the 
New York State W. S. A. at the Hotel 
Martinique. Miss Harriet May Mills 
presided, and there were addresses by 
Mrs. Nathan, Mrs. Penfield, Mrs. Vil- 
lard and Mrs. Harper. Many bright 
things were said and good wishes ex- 
pressed. 


A NEW LEADER 


PARK 


THEATRE 
Charles Frohman. 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





Evenings at 8.10 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 


SPECIAL MATINEE 


HENRY B. HARRIS Presents 


COMMUTERS 


By JAMES FORBES, Author of “THE 
CHORUS LADY” and “THE TRAVELING 


PRICES: 


A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 


SALESMAN.” 
$1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c. 


DECORATION DAY 





Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, wife of the 
Chief Justice of Kansas, was elected 
president of the Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Association at the State Convention 
lately held in Topeka. The attendance 
was the largest at any annual meeting 
for years, and the State University was 
well represented, both students and 
members of the faculty being present, 
Mrs. Johnston is one of the most 
highly respected women in the State, 
and is said to be well equipped men- 
tally and morally for the amendment 
campaign. The Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tions of New York and Massachusetts 
are reported to be flooding the State 
with their literature. Mrs. S. A. Thurs- 
ton of Topeka has been chosen treas- 
urer of the Kansas E. S. A. 





HUMOROUS 


It's no good wishing you could lay 
Columbus’s egg and hatch the Ameri- 
can Eagle.—Julia Ward Howe. 


A Pennsylvania schoolboy gave this 
definition of a skeleton: “A skeleton is 
what you have left when you take a 
man’s insides out and his outsides off.” 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s inter- 
view with King Haakon of Norway is 
being quoted as a new proof of the old! 
adage, “A cat may look at a king.” 


TREMONT 


THEATRE 





MONDAY, MAY 


“THE RE 


Book by 
HARRY B. SMITH and*ROBERT B. SMITH 





LEE HARRISON WILL PRESENT 


VALESKA SURATT 


In the New [lusical Play 


A CHORUS OF 50 PRETTY GIRLS, Who Can Dance and Sing 


29 


D ROSE” 


Music by 
ROBERT H. BOWERS 








yesterday.”—Youth’s Companion. 


First “What shall we do? 
Each witness for our client gives a 
different account of the accident.” His 
Partner: “Put them all on the stand; 
the jury may think he met with three 
or four accidents and give damages 
accordingly.”—Boston Transcript. 


Lawyer: 


A countryman visited a zoological 
garden and saw a kangaroo for the 
first time. In astonishment he sought 


information of a bystander. The per- 





During a season of heavy fog a Lon- 
don daily paper offered a prize for the 
best fog story. The following won the 





prize: A merchant received a tele- married one of those things last year!” 


son questioned replied, “That is a na- 
tive of Australia.” The countryman 
ejaculated: “And to think my sister 





phone message one morning from one “Senator,” the beautiful girl in- 
of his clerks: “I cannot come down to] quired, “are you in favor of being 
the shop this morning on account of| elected by the direct vote of the pee 
the fog. I have not yet arrived home| ple?” “My dear young lady,” thé 


statesman replied, “I am enthusiast! 
cally in favor of being elected thus % 
in any other way that can 


ranged.’—Chicago Record-Herald 


be ar 





‘A grocer had printed on a board 
over his shop door: “Mr. Gladstone 
says. ‘Jam is the best substitute f" 
butter.’ Try our home-made jam.” A 
woman bought two pots. In 4 fe* 
days she returned, set one pot 
jam on the counter, and, with 
dignant air, exclaimed: “I've De® 
brought up to believe that every word 
Mr. Gladstone spoke was truth. J'll 
never believe him again. He said J4™ 
was the best substitute for butter. It 
is not; it won’t fry my fish!”—Dunde¢ 
Advertiser. 
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